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RED DEMOCRACY” 


The Communists of India, having 
gained control of the state assembly in 
the state of Kerala by the democratic 
process of the popular vote, are setting 
about to destroy the very system by 
which they came to power. As in any des- 
potic government, the primary means of 
perpetuating their form of government is 
to abolish truth and control educational 
processes. 

When the Reds took control in Febru- 
ary of this year, they appointed Joseph 
Mundassary as the minister of education. 
Mr. Mundassary, an apostate Catholic 
and one whose bitterness towards the 
Church is infamous was educated in 
Catholic schools and then dismissed from 
the faculty of St. Thomas College for 
engaging in communist activities. Upon 
being appointed, he promptly authored 
a bill to place the control of all private 
schools in the state under the control of 
his ministry. Since over 50% of all 
schools in the state are Catholic, this 
poses a tremendous problem for freedom 
of religion and Catholic education. Abra- 
ham Tharakan, a resident of Kerala, ex- 
plains this problem in these pages this 
month and we earnestly recommend his 
presentation to all educators. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN IOWA 


The state of Iowa has come to the 
fore recently in matters regarding relig- 
ious instruction as a result of two actions 
by the state university and the state 
department of public instruction. 

Many years ago, Mr. Walter Jessup, 
now president of the State University of 
Iowa, formed the conviction that “the 
whole tone of university education is 
dominantly religious” and he set about 
to incorporate this idea into life at the 
university. With the aid of eight other 
faculty members, Mr. Jessup promoted 
his idea and finally in 1927, with a grant 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., they 
founded the School of Religion at the 
university. 

The school has flourished and, while 
not intended to prepare men for the 
ministry, it has had many students who 
have majored in “religion” and gone on 
to mission work and church work in their 
particular faiths. 

The actual aim of the school is to 
relate religion in general and the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition in particular to the 
total knowledge of the student. Such 
courses as “Religion in Human Culture,” 
“The Catholic Faith,” “Religious Groups 
in America,” and others are currently 
being taught by three clergymen who are 
subsidized by their particular faiths to 
bring this culture to the students. 

Rev. Robert Welsh is the Catholic 
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faculty member while Rev. George Forel] 
and Rabbi Frederick Bangebuhr Tepre- 
secular education and one whose Success 
spectfully. 

Truly this is a unique concept in 
secular education and one whose success 
attests to the importance of religioys 
faith and tradition in rounding out the 
education and personality of the college 
student. 

Secondly—Although many states are 
entreating colleges to furnish them more 
teachers and in desperation have oy. 
ered standards and revised qualifications 
to obtain more instructors, the Iowa De- 
partment of Public Education has issued 
an education circular under which gj 
teachers, parochial or public, at all levels, 
must have a bachelor’s degree by 1969, 

The immediate effect is to reduce the 
number of Sisters available to teach ip 
Iowa's parochial schools since many of 
the teaching sisters do not hold these 
degrees. The far-reaching effect, how. 
ever, is that this decree, in effect, pre. 
cludes further expansion of parochial 
schools and may set back construction 
until the supply of teachers is back tp 
normal. 


THIS COLLEGE-FOR-ALL 
IDEA 


In recent years, there has been a grow- 
ing acceptance of the idea that a college 
education must be made available for 
all. More and more high school seniors 
are registering for college, with the past 
year seeing over fifty percent of the 
high school graduating classes indicating 
that they intended to go to college. 
With this trend and an_ ever-increas- 
ing wave of students each year descend- 
ing upon the colleges, the President of 
the United States established the Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School to look into the matter. Mr. 
Josephs, chairman of the committee, in 
accepting this concept, maintains, in an 
oft-quoted remark, that “This county 
will never tolerate the nurturing of an 
intellectual elite.” 

The fact that this notion has achieved 
popularity does not testify to its validity, 
Indeed, upon close examination it be 
comes evident that college-for-all is a 
most an impossible concept. Msgr. J. T. J 
Ellis has pointed out that the purpose of 
a Catholic college is not synonymous 
with that of the Church, indicating that 
the purpose of the college is training 
scholars and leaders. Dr. Urban Fleege, 
in the latest issue of The Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review, asks the searching que> 
tion: 


“Is not one of the main purposes d 
the Catholic college or university © 
promote intellectual growth for the 
purpose of developing an_ intelligent 
Catholic leadership?” 
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Lt. Gen. A. D. Bruce, chancellor of 
the University of Houston, in a recent 


address said that 







“Everyone does not need a degree to 
take his place in life. Obtaining a col- 
lege degree has become a fetish in this 
country.” 
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Msgr. J. K. Cartwright of Washington, 
D. C., supplements Gen. Bruce in saying 
that since colleges have become acces- 
sible to all persons, they have become 






“centers of omnes training for 
numerous disciplines (resulting in) a 
coarsening and cheapening of the very 
‘concept of education.” 








Dr. Grayson Kirk of Columbia very 
aptly sums up this position when, in 
speaking of Alexander Hamilton’s self- 
study, he declared: 








“The danger today is that we have 
fallen into a delusion that this is not 
necessary and that all education ought 
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We to be sugar-coated and painless. Ham- 
e- ilton stands as a perpetual warning 
ial against that segment of modern educa- 

tion which is more claptrap than com- 
. mon sense.” 









SOME NEW SUBJECTS 


The Sisters of St. Ursula and lay teach- 























































I ers in the Cincinnati area feel that geog- 
‘A raphy, in a religious school, should not be 
limited to the material world and that it 
can certainly be taught to children in 
™ | kindergarten. 
. At a recent conference, the teachers 
: decided that geography can be learned 
“8 | without a textbook by children in the pri- 
od mary grades so that when they arrive at 
7 the fourth grade, their interest is aroused 
= and they will not require extensive time 
wf to master the basic terms of the subject. 
ak Once accomplished, the chief task of the 
oe geography teacher in and beyond the 
ne fourth grade is to give the pupils: 
High “a realization of man’s dependence 
Mr. upon and_ responsibility to three 
4 worlds: the physical-material world, 
ty the world of humanity and the super- 
2 : natural world.” 
aie 
fea In another area, Rev. Robert J. Henle, 
SJ. dean of the graduate school at St. 
ievel § Louis University would like to see Com- 
lidity, © munism taught in the high schools. 
it be “Communism is not a bogey-man. It 
is al demands an intelligent approach, not 
J.T. widespread hysteria and fear.” 
ose of Arguing that teachers must first be in- 
" structed in the subject, Father Henle ad- 
‘5 vocates that a basic, integrated view of 
aint’ Communism be outlined and presented to 
“- the teachers. Since Communism is a com- 
< plete program and theory of action, it 
| qu @ will not be enough to teach only one 
aspect of it. Rather the teachers must 
ses “understand and be able to teach it 
=, A all. Only then will the children of our 
slliges nation able to understand and so 


combat the nature and techniques of 
atening force.” 
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MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 
VALUES IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


A great deal of consideration has been 
given in recent years to implementing 
moral and spiritual values in the curricu- 
lum of the public schools. Catholic educa- 
tors in all sections of the country have 
been involved in this particular issue— 
the most notable case that of New York 
last winter. The American Council of 
Education considered the topic important 
enough to conduct a three-day meeting 
on it (THe CatHotic Epucator, May 
1957) and certain cities in Florida have 
announced plans to ascertain to what ex- 
tent these values may be introduced into 
the curriculum. 


Dr. C. Loew, associate professor of 
philosophy and religion at Western Mich- 
igan University, in preparing a report of 
four Michigan conferences held on this 
topic reported: 


“A strong case can be made for the view 
that the materials and point of view of 
many courses taught in public. schools 

robably are in need of reconsideration 
Cees the role of religion has been 
slighted.” 


There is no “question of indoctrination” 
in pointing out the role of religion in the 
world, said the report. “It is a question of 
intellectual and historical adequacy.” 


Educators under the sponsorship of the 
Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion of the Association of American Col- 
leges, including representatives of the 
College and University Department, 
NCEA, maintained that if the nation’s 
spiritual heritage in education is to be 
perpetuated, Christian higher education 
must be “emphatically re-emphasized.” 


While the issue was being discussed, 
the San Diego, California, city schools 
had been quietly teaching in their pri- 
mary and secondary schools moral and 
spiritual values since 1952 and recently 
have approved the final step of introduc- 
ing Bible reading and devotional exer- 
cises for these levels. Reporting in the 
August issue of The Nation’s Schools, 
G. V. Hall, assistant superintendent, and 
T. E. Walt, supervisor of instruction in 
San Diego, wrote that the statements and 
procedures for teaching these values 
(with the recent additions) have been 
evolved over a period of years through 
conferences with clergymen of the three 
principal faiths, school board members 
and private citizens so that, when the 
program was put into effect, it was re- 
ceived to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


The fact that this program has been in- 
troduced with the absence of empas- 
sioned debates and with general approval 
commends it to the attention of all Catho- 
lic educators who may be called upon to 
approve or disapprove a similar program 
in their community. 





SCRAP THE OLD 
SCHOOL YEAR? 


It would seem that the present systein 
of the nine-month year, four-year require- 
ment for high school and college is not 
long for this world. More and more edu- 
cators are advancing the idea that school 
buildings and teachers should not be 
“idle” for three months during the year. 
Dr. Earl J. McGrath, former commis- 
sioner of education, in proposing a full- 
time, three-year high school and college 
in Parade, said: 

“With six years of higher education 

instead of eight, graduates would enter 

the working world sooner, easing or 
even eliminating some of our shortages. 

Valuable classroom space would be 

saved.” 

Rev. J. T. Curtin, archdiocesan high 
school superintendent in St. Louis, said 
he felt longer school terms definitely were 
coming. He expanded this by saying: 

“T think that in the next 25 years, prac- 

tical-minded businessmen will make 

their influence felt on our educationa’ 

system. The nine-month agrarian year 

our schools follow now be much 

longer. Today we still follow the agra- 

rian schedule, even though we have 

outgrown the agrarian economy.” 
While Catholic education characteristi- 
cally has moved slowly in this regard, 
private and secular institutions have con- 
ducted experiments and several colleges 
and universities have instituted definite 
programs. For instance: 

The Fund for Advancement of Educa- 
tion has conducted an early-admission 
program in twelve colleges and univer- 
sities taking some 1300 boys and girls out 
of high school early (42% after their 
second year) and enrolling them in col- 
lege freshman classes. The results have 
been satisfactory with the young students 
holding their own, winning honors, and 
entering into extracurricular activities 
much the same as their older classmates. 

The Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 
has announced a plan to reduce the num- 
ber of years of medical training from nine 
to seven. 

Beginning in August, 1958, the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts will operate on a 
full year-round schedule. 

New England College now grants a 
baccalaureate degree in three years with 
its 13-week trimesters. 

Bryant College, with its two 24-week 
semesters, permits students only a four- 
week summer vacation and offers a bach- 
elor’s degree in two years. 

Tri-State College and Indiana Tech- 
nical College utilize four 12-week terms 
a year and students may earn their degree 
in nine terms. 

While these innovations are scattered 
and their effects are to a great extent un- 
determined, the concept of utilizing the 
full year is an important one and cer- 
tainly one to be looked for in the future. 


non ROCK... RO 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Zinc is a valued friend of other metals. As a coating or galvanizing 
material, it protects iron and steel from rust. Zinc added to copper 
forms the sturdy alloy, brass. Alloys containing zinc are used in 
thousands of products from buckles to battleships. From crude ore 
through many stages of processing, zinc travels from place to place 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 


Drills called “Drifting Jumbos” tunnel 
through layers of zinc ore. Railroads carry 
this crude ore to smelters where the pure 
zinc is extracted. A large mill can process 
10,000 tons of ore a day. 


Galvanizing or zinc-coating is one of the 
largest uses for zinc. More than two mil- 
lion tons of galvanized sheets are produced 
each year — a large part of this output 
going to the roofing industry. 


Zine concentrates are then loaded into 
railroad hopper cars and routed to mills 
where they are converted into slabs or 
sheets. The slab zinc is graded and shipped 
to many kinds of processing plants, 


Everywhere you look there’s zinc. Auto- 
mobiles, machinery, appliances, wire fenc- 
ing — all contain this versatile metal. And 
zinc is used extensively in making paper, 
paints, and rubber products. 


Bringing zinc into our daily living is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 


serve the nation every day —swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 32. 
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PERSONALITIES 
In Focus 


> The new director of public relations at 
St. Francis College, Brooklyn is Br. Wi}. 
liam, O.S.F. formerly on the staff of St. 
Leonard’s Academy. 


> At Bellarmine College in Louisville, 
Ky., Dr. Henry S. Wilson has been pro. 
moted to the rank of full professor, the 
first in the history of the school. Also hon- 
ored was Fr. Richard L. Friedrich who 
was named first director of the evening 
division. 


> Br. John T. Darby, S.M., has been re- 
appointed principal of Chaminade High 
School in Mineola, New York. 


>In honor of her many contributions to 
air-age education, Sr. Mary Aquinas of 
Green Bay, Wisc., was recently presented 
with a citation from the Air Force Asso- 
ciation. 


> Five Jesuit Fathers have been assigned 
to Wheeling College in West Virginia. Fr. 
Regis B. Winslow will teach’ mathe- 
matics, Fr. William K. McGroarty will be 
the first dean of men, Fr. Jerome F, 
O”’Malley is assigned to the classics and 
English departments, Fr. Joseph A. Hal 
ler will be in accounting and Fr. James 
A. Walsh will teach theology. 


> Sr. M. Josephina, president of Xavier 
announced that Dr. 
Charles B. Bell will conduct research in 
the field of “distribution-free statistics” 
made possible by a grant from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 


University, has 


p> At St. John’s University in Brooklyn, 
New York, Fr. Joseph E. Hogan, C.M., 
has been appointed executive vice presi- 
dent, Fr. John E. Hurley, C.M., is the 
new director of student personnel serv- 
ices, Fr. Frederick J. Easterly, C.M., has 
been named new director of admis 
sions and Fr. Austin Derrig, C.M., has 
been appointed director of the evening 
session. 


> Br. Francis I. Offer, F.S.C.H., has been 
appointed principal of the new Essex 
Catholic High School in Newark, New 
Jersey. 


> Sr. M. Elaine, S.S.N.D., former prind- 
pal of Sacred Heart grammar and high 
schools in New Orleans has been trans 
ferred to Our Lady of Mt. Carmel school 
in Houston, Texas. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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VISION master key to man’s progress 


HALF A BILLION YEARS WERE NEEDED TO DEVELOP THE HUMAN EYE 
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THIN LENS -FAR 


GIANT FULL COLOR 
EYE CHART.°“” #100 


Hang on a classroom wall! Huge 40” x 60”! 
Two sides! Mailed direct to you at cost! 





Here’s the scientific modern version of The Better Vision 
Institute’s famous school chart on human eyes! It’s the ideal 
instructor-aid for all classes 8 to 15 years! Yours to use for years 
to come for cost—only $1. 


Graphic, full-color action sketches on The Evolution of The 
Human Eye. . . Nature’s Method of Focusing . . . Function of 
the Brain in Seeing . . . Differences between Indoor and Outdoor 
Seeing. Also Snellen Test Letters, Color Discrimination Discs, 
Astigmatic ‘‘Wheels” to help instructor “screen” pupils for 
faulty vision. Intriguing sure-fire attention rouser for pupils is 
a whole column of Optical Illusions. 
NEARSIGHT FARSIGHT 


FREE MANUAL! with each $1 chart, we send you 

QeQ=— Q@= FREE our 20-page profusely illustrated and 
fom tie comprehensive manual giving copious a i 

material for teachers’ use with c Dad i cnantie 


White ight (eunhght) may 
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Better Vision Institute, Inc. Dept. -20 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color. I enclose 
just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling, and mailing. 
Include special Teacher’s Manual without.cost! If not satisfied, 
I’ll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 


of patients’ eyes 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! | 
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CRAYOLA’ 


HOME MADE TOYS. Children love toys 
they make themselves. Furnish crayons 
and boxes or cartons. Boys like to make 
“cheese box choo choos’”’. Round oat- 


PAPER DOLL PARTY. Furnish paper, 
CRAYOLA Crayons and scissors. Let 
each child draw and cut out his paper 
doll. Designing different costumes for 
the basic figure provides hours of crea- 
tive play. A good way to develop color 
sense, too. 


CORNER 


CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS 
TO KEEP CHILDREN 
HAPPILY OCCUPIED 


meal boxes, cut out and colored, make 
fine doll cradles. Larger boxes become 
kitchen stoves when children draw the 
‘burners’ on top and cut out “‘doors”’. 


TEACH TABLE SETTINGS. Pass out paper 
place mats (or plain sheets of paper). 
Outline the table setting with crayons, 
showing where you want the plates, 
knives, forks and spoons. Then children 
decorate the mat and set the table. 
Binney & Smith Inc., 380 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 7.2 





PERSONALITIES In Focus 


(Continued from page 116) 


> Br. Etienne Cooper, C.S.C., art instruc. 
tor at Holy Cross, Indiana, has been as- 
signed to the Notre Dame International 
School in Rome, Italy. 


> At the Jesuit Seismological Assn. meet. 
ing recently, Fr. Joseph Lynch, S.J., of 
Fordham University, New York City, was 
re-elected president and Fr. Victor J, 
Blum, S.J., of St. Louis University re. 
elected as secretary-treasurer. 


> The first principal of the new LaSalle 
High School in San Antonio, Texas, wil] 
be Br. Julius, F.S.C. 


> Mother Mary Peter Carthy, O.S.U. has 
been appointed president of the College 
of New Rochelle in New York. 


> Development executives at Seattle Uni- 
versity have been appointed with Fr, 
Gerald Evoy, S.J. named vice-president 
in charge of development and Gene A, 
Ford was named director of development, 


> The Chester W. Nimitz chair of social 
and political philosophy at the Naval War 
College, Newport, R. I., will be occupied 
by Dr. John Mason, professor of goverm- 
ment at Georgetown University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


> Succeeding Fr. Donald F. Shea, 
C.PP.S. as athletic director at St. Joseph's 
College, Rensselaer, Indiana, is Fr. Rich- 
ard P. Baird, C.PP.S. 


> Former superior of Annunciation paro- 
chial school in Washington, D. C,, 
Mother Mary Aidan of the Sisters of Holy 
Child Jesus has been named president of 
Rosemont College in Pennsylvania. 


>» Appointed to the chairmanship of the 
physics department at Fordham Univer- 
sity recently was Fr. Joseph Mulligan, 
S.J., Fr. James M. Somerville, S.J., was 
named to the chairmanship of the philos- 
ophy department. 


> Sr. M. Aurelia, O.P., professor of his- 
tory at Edgewood College, Madison, Wis- 
consin, has been appointed president of 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. Sr. 
Aurelia succeeds Sr. M. Timothea, OP. 
who will become a member of the admin- 
istrative staff of Pope Pius XII Institute, 
Florence, Italy. 


> Bishop John J. Wright of Worcester, 
Mass., has announced that Regine Per 
noud will lecture this fall at Anna Maria 
and Assumption Colleges. 


> The Very Rev. Laurence J. McGinley, 
S.J., president of Fordham University, 
has announced the appointment of Dr 
James A. Hart to the post of full profes 
sor and chairman of the department of 
management in the School of Business. 
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Audio-Visual News 


Piano Lessons from TV 


Be on the lookout in your !ocal area 
for an educational 13-week series en- 
titled Recreational Piano. This series con- 
sists of 15-minute film programs devoted 
to teaching children and adults the rudi- 
ments of piano playing. It was produced 
by the educational television station 
KUHT of the University of Houston, 
Texas, in cooperation with the educa- 
tional! division of the National Associa- 
tion of Music Merchants. 

The 16-mm black and white films 
feature George C. Stout, professor of 
music education, University of Houston. 
They are all based on the live piano 
courses Professor Stout has taught since 
September 1953. 

Distributed as an NAMM merchant 
group activity, the series is made avail- 
able free to educational and commercial 
television stations. 

While it will be more fun to follow 
the telecast with a piano, it is not essen- 
tial. The only tools required to participate 
in the televised course are a cardboard 
keyboard and a copy of Professor Stout’s 
beginning piano method, “Teaching Mil- 
lions, Book 1.” These will be available 
to viewers from the stations carrying the 
series for a registration fee of approxi- 
mately $1.25. 

Do not expect to come to class and 
have to face 40 young Rubinsteins after 
the televised series is over. Yet, if you 
have encouraged your pupils to follow 
the series, you will find that they have 
discovered that learning can be fun, and 
not a few may be encouraged to study 


further. 
A-V ll 


Coronet Films Issues 
1957-1958 Catalog 


You can plan your schedule of films 
for the next school year with the aid of 
Coronet’s latest film catalog for 1957- 
1958. 

This 100-page, four-color catalog de- 
scribes 735 teaching films, most of which 
are available in full color as well as in 
black and white. Of the total, 65 are 
new films produced in the past 12-month 


Grouping is in logical sequence from 
those for kindergarten and _ primary 
grades, through intermediate grades and 
high school to teacher-education. 

Each title is given a brief description 
and length of each subject, subject areas 
and grade levels, and identification of 
the educational collaborator. 

A 13-page utilization chart gives all 
titles alphabetically and serves as index 
to catalog «annotations. 

A-V 12 








Skimpy and a Good Breakfast 


A full-color filmstrip for the primary 
grades has been prepared by the Cereal 
Institute, Inc., entitled, Skimpy and a 
Good Breakfast. 

Thirty-seven frames make up this 
health and nutrition teaching aid that 
was first classroom tested on story-boards 
and then 2 x 2 slides before it emerged 
in its final filmstrip form. 

Puppets tell the story in one-line cap- 





tions using simple words from the child’s 
own vocabulary. 

For more information write the Edu- 
cational Director, Cereal Institute, Inc., 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

A-V 13 


New Set of Science Filmstrips 
A new set of science filmstrips espe- 
cially designed for elementary schools is 
being released by Young America Films 


a SIERO LOL ATO 
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How to make this FIREMANS HELMET 


GOING ALONG WITH YCUNGSTER’S DELIGHT IN 


PROJECTS THAT PROVIDE OCCASION TO DRESS THE PART, 


HERE’S INTRIGUING NEW APPROACH TO A SAFETY PROJECT. 


Every girl and boy can be Fire 
Chief in own home. They can 
keep undertheir hats the rules 
that help assure Safety. They 
can make tour of inspection 
from basement, up, listing the 
fire hazards they have learned 
about in class. The parents 


It's easy to make this helmet. On 
flexible cardboard, kind laundry sends 
back in shirts, trace shape of helmet 
from above pattern. Base 1414”; height 
8”. Cut curved line 1” from base, to fit 
head . . . Color helmet red. Decorate 
with insignia of own fire department. 
Keep in one piece. Cut around the 
outside. Bend back corners...... 
- Might use insignia of your local 
fire department or make up a “bri- 
gade”’ with own helmet and insignia. 


will appreciate this. Wearing a 
helmet lends ‘“‘official’’ look. 


Home after a busy day, 


see how refreshed the lively, delicious 
flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum seems 
to make you feel (and is not rich or filling)! 
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and E fllape; too! 


Interest quickens, dull subjects brighten when the new 
Ekotape 270 A-V is used as a teaching tool. This versatile 
tape recorder was designed especially for audio-visual 
education. In music, mathematics, speech, languages — 


wherever it’s used — it speeds response, opens new avenues 
of learning . . . makes teaching more efficient. 


The 270 A-V is the perfect tape recorder - reproducer for 
classroom use. Specially designed luggage-type case with 
sturdy reinforced corners takes rough handling and comes up 
smiling. Operation is so simple even younger students learn 
to play and record in a few minutes. There are no delicate 
controls or complicated adjustments. 

Delightful high fidelity tone makes listening a 


pleasure. Eight watt power output provides ample volume 
to fill an auditorium. 


More, you'll be pleased to learn that the price of this fine 
recorder is well within the reach of the most modest school 
budget. Write for Bulletin R10F5 or 


call the man from Webster 


kotape 


ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


—S 
WEBSTER mene 


— EAS) RACINE -wis 
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Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 119) 


under the title Plants and Animals Series, 
Produced in full color from original color 
photographs, the set illustrates and dis. 
cusses the many ways in which man ben. 
efits from plants and animals through 
the products and services they provide, 
The set includes five filmstrips: Plants 
and the Things We Use, Plants Help 
Us, Animals and the Things We Use, 
Animals Help Us, and Man Improves 
Plants and Animals. Prints of these new 
filmstrips may be purchased from local 
Young America dealers or direct from 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 4]st 
Street, New York 17. 

A-V 4 


How A-V Aids 
Are Used Effectively 


Four new publications devoted to the 
effective use of audio-visual materials are 
now available through Bell & Howell 
audio-visual dealers. The booklets are de- 
signed to help A-V directors and teachers 
employ audio-visual equipment more 
effectively. 

The titles of the four pamphlets are 
Teaching and Training with Filmstrips; 
Teaching and Training with Tape Re- 
corders; Teaching and Training with Mo- 
tion Pictures (Magnetic Sound); and 
Teaching with Motion Pictures (Optical 
Sound ). 

Sample copies of the booklets can be 
obtained by writing to the Educational 
Sales Dept., Bell & Howell, 7100 Me- 
Cormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. Enclose 
10 cents for each booklet requested, to 
cover handling costs. 


A-V 15 


Using Good English 
Filmstrips for the Grades 


Teachers of the upper primary and 
intermediate grades will welcome a series 
of filmstrips that are planned to aid them 
in teaching good English usage. The 
producer is the Society for Visual Edu 
cation, Inc., 1345 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 

Varying in length from 39 to 50 frames 
each, these six filmstrips may be effec 
tively used to teach good sentence struc 
ture, to instruct children in effective letter 
writing and in the writing of reports in 
English and the social studies classes, to 
stress the correct use of capital letters and 
punctuation marks, and to give the cor 
rect method for presenting oral reports in 
reading, social studies, and the English 
class. 

The series title is Using Good English. 

A-V 16 
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FREE! a double RCA Victor record 
honus just for making teachers happy! 








... WITH THE NEW RCA “SCHOLASTIC” RECORD PLAYERS 





A valuable BONUS CERTIFICATE entitling you 
to purchase RCA Educational Records at a 14 
reduction from nationally advertised prices .. . 
PLUS a special Sampler Record containing several 
selections from RCA’s extensive Educational Record 
collection! Yours at no extra cost with every new 
RCA “Scholastic” Record Player! 


Here’s an opportunity not only to save money on 
records but also to acquaint yourself with these new 
audio aids —especially designed for school use. For 
instance, the Model EDR-2 is a High Fidelity 
Record Player featuring ‘“Tri-Coustic” sound to 
bring the wondrous realism of high fidelity into 
every classroom . . . plus a special microphone in- 
put for adapting the record player to public address. 


Or, perhaps you prefer the EDR-1 . . . RCA’s low- 
cost portable that features a 2-speaker sound 


system, rugged, long-life construction, and more 
usable power than any player in its class! 


Call your RCA Audio-Visual dealer or drop in and 
talk over this big-bonus offer. Have him demon- 
strate these all-new RCA audio aids to education. 
Now is the best time! 


PS we ee Ss == ~ 
| RCA Educational Services, Y-H1 | 
| Camden, New Jersey | 
| Please send information on the new RCA l 
| “Scholastic”? Record Players and the name of my | 
| nearest RCA Audio-Visual Dealer. | 
NAME 
| SCHOOL | 
| ADDRESS | 
| io oe en 5 ee | 
L - 





RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 





Tmk(s) ® 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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Noble’s 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
WRITING SERIES 


Now used in Catholic 
Schools Coast to Coast 


— a 





religious words and teachings 









Our Writing Book (Manuscript Writing) 1A 
Our Writing Book eect Writing) 1B 
Gute 








ALSO CORRELATED HANDWRITING MATERIALS 





Examination Copies Sent Upon Request to 
Catholic School 





Order Now or Ask for Catalog CE 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 years, Books providing Better Education 
67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Catholic Edition 


Word Power Through Spellin 


SISTER M. JOSEPHINA, C.S.J. 
SISTER M. FLORENCE, S.S.N.D 
SISTER M. PIERRE, S.S.N.D 
LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


Gives each pupil the ability— 
and desire—to spell correctly 
through planned, systematic 
and stimulating learning ex- 
periences with words. 


Provides the religious words 
Catholic children need— 
introduced at the grade 
level where they are needed 
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Silver Burdett Company 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO—SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS—ATLANTA 






his popular writing series stresses Catholic 
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Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 120) 


Stereophonic Tape Recorder 
Offered by Webster 


It will not be news to music lovers that 
more of the major record companies haye 
recently begun releasing  stereophonic 
apes of their latest recordings of classical 
and some “pops” music. 

The question of how these stereophonie 


music tapes may be used in a schools 
music department or even in the 






room for music appreciation periods 
| 


been answered effectively by W 
Electric Co., Racine, Wis., in their 
stereophonic tape player, called the 
Stereophonic.” 

This instrument combines the 
| functions of a straight monaural 
| recorder, familiar to most teachers, 
the necessary additions for playing 
the stereophonic tapes. 








a prop 
cost of 
now al 
to the 

ing cl; 
coveri 
Over 2 
provid 
receiv! 

“WI 
tion?” 


should 








The 


new unit features the stacked 
head arrangement. This is the type which 
the industry has standardized on re 
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cently, so much so that RCA is issuing its 
stereophonic music tapes only for the 


a year, 
, ; If we 
stacked head arrangement, having dis- 7 
continued the staggered head types. Put actual 
in other words, the school that purchases imme 
the stacked head arrangement in a stereo Fat! 
tape playback unit will be able to use all lem ai 
the modern releases of stereo music tapes regret 
| that are now on the market and the many ee 
| soon to be released in ever-increasing year; 
| numbers. gradu 
The 290 Stereophonic has eight watts tive. | 
| of power output, matched _ tweeter Fathe 
(speaker that emits the high sounds) and or gir 
| woofer (the speaker for the bass tones) 8 
with a built-in crossover network—plus 9 
| an additional 8-watt amplifier necessary Unde: 
for true stereophonic reproduction. Each amow. 
| amplifier has individual tone and volume sign ¢ 
| controls for maintaining perfect balance remai 
| between speakers. , 
The illustration shows (at top) that possi 
| Webster Electric offers a companion revol 
speaker for the Ekotape stereophonie § the ai 
tape player, but a school may choose t by th 
use any radio or high fidelity speaker that 


it already has available. 
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Reiner 


MON 


SUBS 


SEVERA 


MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL EDITOR EDITORIAL 


SUBSIDIZED STUDENTS 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO the Very Reverend Paul C. 
Reinert, S.J., president of St. Louis University, offered 
aproposal that college students be charged for the real 
cost of their education, paying what they could afford 
now and the balance after graduation. He pointed out 
to the members of the University’s mid-year graduat- 
ing class that each student had received a subsidy 


covering a substantial part of the cost of his education. 
Over and above this, he declared, was another subsidy 
provided by the teachers through the low salaries they 
receive. 

“Why not charge the full and actual cost of educa- 
tion?” he asked. “Specifically, instead of $600, why 
should Saint Louis University not charge at least $1,000 
ayear, still short of but close to actual educational cost? 
If we did, and this added 80 per cent income were 
actually forthcoming, we could raise faculty salaries 
immediately to a very equitable level.” 

Father Reinert has given years of study to this prob- 
lem and his proposal is worthy of attention. Everyone 
regrets that the cost of education increases year by 
year; we must regret particularly that the high school 
graduate finds the cost of a college education prohibi- 
tive. But we must not jump to the conclusion that 
Father Reinert’s plan makes it impossible for the boy 
or girl with ability and ambition to go to college be- 
cause of limited personal of family financial resources. 
Under his plan a student who could not pay the total 
amount of tuition while in school would be asked to 
sign a note signifying a moral obligation to pay the 
remainder after graduation. There is; of course, the 
possibility of finding benefactors willing to establish 
revolving funds upon which colleges could draw until 
the amounts loaned to present students are equalized 
by the amounts coming in from previous students. 

Higher education for those able to profit by it. is 
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practically a demand of the world of business today. 
America needs these college graduate in many fields. 
Father Reinert is convinced if the enlightened business 
leader of today is so eager to see private higher educa- 
tion establish itself on a sound financial basis that he 
would be much more willing to assist in such a project 
than in many other efforts today which merely per- 
petuate the failings of the past. 

Let us be realistic, let us place college education at 
its true value in the public eye by fixing its price at 
actual costs. Corporations and foundations will thus 
be able to assist higher education on a sound, construc- 
tive basis, and allow university administrators to be- 
come “the intellectual leaders they are supposed to be 
rather than the fund-raisers they actually are today.” 

He reminded his graduates that a substantial part of 
the amount required by the university to provide edu- 
cation is “solicited from alumni, companies, friends, 
anyone willing to assist us in making up this differ- 
ence.” Students who go to a state university are sub- 
sidized in part by public funds, while the students 
attending a private university are subsidized in part by 
the friends of that university. The charge for tuition 
does not equal the cost of providing education. 

In closing Father Reinert called attention to the 
financial plight of the teacher today. “A beginning 
college instructor, after long years of preparation, re- 
ceived an average annual salary of about $4,000, while 
other young men who graduated with him from high 
school and did not go to college, probably are earning 
more than that in private industry.” It adds to the 
inequity when we consider that the noncollege gradu- 
ate earns his superior salary for several years before 
the future instructor completes his studies. 


OUR RELIGIOUS 


WE CAN SCARCELY OVERESTIMATE the part played by 
the parochial school system in the growth, spread, 
solidity, and fruitfulness of the Church in the United 
States. One of the purposes of the Sister Formation 
Conference is to give strength and direction to the 
work of our schools. The Milwaukee meeting of the 
Sister Formation Conference (Easter Week, 1957) will 
be long remembered as a landmark in the history of 
Sister Formation in America. The event that marks it 
off was the reading of a letter of encouragement and 
instruction from Monsignor Larraona, secretary of the 
Sacred Congregation for Religious. This letter brought 
joy to the superiors and other official delegates, for it 
has always been their hope that “great good” might 
come from the movement, that it might be in perfect 
harmony with the wishes of those who have final re- 
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sponsibility for the matters the Sisters have undertaken 
to study energetically and prayerfully. In their reply 
to this letter the members of the Conference assured 
Monsignor Larraona that they deeply appreciated 
“this recognition of the SF movement and of our na- 
tional chairman, Sister Mary Emil.” 

Monsignor Larraona said in part: “We have been 
kept fully informed on this work from the beginning, 
and have been aware of the enlightened provisions, 
growing out of careful consideration and discussions, 
that have been made for some of the major problems 
involved in adjusting to the ever more demanding con- 
ditions of modern life. We are deeply impressed by the 
seriousness of purpose and by the intense activity of 
all participating in the movement, and we are con- 
vinced that great good has resulted and will continue 
to result from it for our beloved Sisters in America.” 

In the documentation section of the Sister Forma- 
tion Bulletin (Summer Issue, 1957), the official publi- 
cation of the Conference, there is an excerpt from the 
work of the Most Reverend A. Ancel, “Les Souhaits du 
Laicat pour une Renovation Adaptée,” Acta et Docu- 
menta Congressus Generalis de Statibus Perfectionis 
(Rome, 1950), Vol. I, pp. 303-305. This excerpt uses 
the translation made by Sister M. Julie, R.S.M. The 
first point scored in the excerpt tells us that there is a 
profound lack of comprehension of the religious life 
among many of the laity. The decrease in religious 
vocations is traceable in part to this lack of under- 
standing. “Normally, the call of God is heard only in a 
true Christian climate where there is really intelligent 
understanding.” Those of the faithful who are tainted 
with secularism, for instance, do not and cannot un- 
derstand a life entirely given to the Master. Inade- 
quate preaching is also a cause of this lack of under- 
standing. The laity must be taught the beauty, the 
grandeur, and all the worth of the religious life. The 
spirit of the world will suggest certain adaptations that 
would not conform at all to the essence of the religious 
life. Constant instruction of the right type will enable 
the laity to see the ideals of the religious life in their 
proper perspective. “But we must condemn the im- 
prudence of certain preachers who have exalted the 
sanctity of marriage to the point of depreciating per- 
fect chastity, or have stressed the importance of 
earthly affairs so that they seem to contemn, as being 
foreign to life, an activity that is entirely spiritual.” 


There are certain acceptable suggestions that orig- 
inate with the laity. All who deal with Religious 
should have regard to their health. The writer notes 
that girls who enjoy rather good health before enter- 
ing the convent are sometimes obliged to leave after a 
period, of long or short duration, in a sickly state of 
health that is really alarming. Investigation at times 
revealed that those in charge have not provided proper 
living conditions for the candidates (sufficient sleep, 
nourishment, hygiene, physical and mental relaxa- 
tion), conditions which would make it possible for 
them to hold out and suffer no injury to health. This 
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observation, says the writer, applies especially to cop. 
templatives. 

Laymen have suggested that Religious be kept more 
in touch with current events so that in their relations 


Hai 
with the world they may exert a more real influence. the } 
This statement refers especially to Religious vowed to Bris 
teaching and the active apostolate. Note is made of  jvailable 
the fact that efforts toward adaptation have been made J cae of ' 
in a great number of religious institutes. A second |e Kite 
point commented upon by the laity is the lack of et 
adaptation in certain works maintained by Religious, eye) 
Greater coordination is possible when various groups ] jie Kitc 
are working in the same area for the same purpose, | ceived b 
At times the needs of the day suggest that other works }' te 
be inaugurated; these should not be neglected. oo 

able to 
When we find laity calling attention to the fact that | jjhorato 
some Religious—both men and women—ignore human | «onomi 
and spiritual values, we are impressed by their zeal for | Avallabl 
perfection. Something more is needed than the literal | ‘°° 
observance of the rule and traditional customs; cop- a 
formity to the horarium does not supersede the obliga. | 
tions of charity, and “devotions” can never take the 
place of true “devotion.” f 
Offe 


Continued effort must be made to bring the laity to 
an understanding of what is essential to religious life, 
The religious life is neither gratification of individual 
choice nor a refuge for timorous souls who shrink from 
the daily battle that must be waged in the world. It 
is rather the total gift of self in love, the gift of oneself 
to God in a type of life which makes it possible to be- 
long to Him wholly and without reserve. This oblation 
of self is not possible unless the individual views it asa 
pledge of the reality of the spiritual life. That the Re- 
ligious finds happiness in God after having left all 
things proves “that God exists and that the possession 
of God surpasses all earthly satisfaction.” The reli- 
gious life is a pledge of the reality of the world to 
come, where there will be no independent and selfish 
pursuits, but all will be one in love, and God will be 
all to all. 

Finally, the laity must be brought to understand 
that the religious lift is a service to humanity, a service 
of prayer and penance, especially in the contemplative 
life. It is not difficult to convince the parents who send 
their sons and daughters as candidates that the re 
ligious life is a service of the spiritual. witness: vir- 
ginity assures the sanctity of marriage, effective pov- 
erty protects the sanctity of earthly possessions, and 
unbroken obedience to superiors guarantees the ac 
ceptance of the will of God in everyday life. Certainly, 
the laity who are daily the beneficiaries of the works 
of our religious orders should easily comprehend that 
the religious life is the source of the concrete services 
of education and instruction, of care of the sick and 
aid to all who are in need. Human experience and his- 
tory attest that the spirit of religion as exemplified in 
the religious life is the source of untold good to the 
individual and to humanity. 

(Continued on page 182) 
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News of School Supplies | essential instruments of education 
and Equipment | 
| — 


Hand Safety in the Kitchen | LA — 


The Educational Service Department Yyfjyyy jv. Vi wy 
of Bristol-Myers Company has now | g Uy j Li Yj Gy 
yvailable, free of charge, a new leaflet on | Jy VY fa ; 
care of the hands called Hand Safety in | sl —Y Cf Yj 

the Kitchen.” This colorful, illustrated | G Wf 
leaflet cites many sensible ways to protect 
hands from accidents while performing 
everyday kitchen tasks. Hand Safety in 
the Kitchen has been enthusiastically re- 
ceived by educators and homemakers for 
its terse presentation of the Do’s and 
Don'ts of kitchen safety. It will be valu- | 
ible to use with students involved with | 
laboratory work: science, art and home | 
economics in high school. 

Available free of charge from Educational 
Service Department HL, Bristol-Myers 
Products Division, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, 


Nw York 20 ae | PENTRON: 


American Type Founders 


Offers Floor Plans for Offset HI-Fl TAPE RECORDERS 





























0 
e. | The remarkable growth of lithographic | Pentron recorders have no equal for simple operation, dependability and 
4} | orinting, with its many vocational op- | professional quality sound. New exclusive design features make 
p z h: ah aie cheat them completely unlike any others in the world. Specify Pentron— 
py pteemes, has. promp y the best recorder buy! 
it 4° install offset equipment to supplement : 
t ‘ aini : Gadget-free features include: one control for all operations, automatic 
the usual letterpress training offered in , tro: per t 
lf gaphic arts courses. index counter, accurate record level indicator, built in automatic shut-off 
e | Retin Type Founders, in response and extended range amplifier and speaker system. May be used as P.A. 
: ; syste i tr ies. 
m tothe demand for guidance in the proper ystem without extra accessories 
q {yout of an offset department, has pub- NOW AVAILABLE! Separate tape components for installation in language 
biel & folder showing three ciiclent | laboratories, etc. Low in cost, Pentron components include the 
e- foor plans utilizi a 8 ile “TAPE TEACHER FEATURE” now used by leading colleges and 
oor plans utilizing various types and sizes ; ities fi id f ial licati 
ill Paid: AN teee clas wede. | universities for a wide range of essential applications. 
MM Fsigned primarily for the school or shop | W ‘ 
li- fwishing to add offset equipment to an ue ow for descriptive literature 
to @cxsting letterpress department; however, 





















all three are also basically sound for an 
independent offset department—requiring 
oly the addition of a paper cutter and 
snall auxiliary equipment. 

Two of the three plans include com- 
plete camera and platemaking equip- 
ment; the third eliminates the camera 
and developing units, but provides for 
platemaking. All three layouts are de- 
signed around equipment for use with 
presensitized plates only. 

Copies of this new six-page “Planning 
Your Offset Department” folder may be 
obtained without charge from any ATF 
Sales Representative, or by writing to 
American Type Founders, Sales Depart- 
ment, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. SS&E 2 
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THE PENTRON CORPORATION 
777 S. Tripp Ave. Chicago 24, Illinois 


Send full color literature Send brochure on tape 
on Pentron recorders. component systems, 














Have a Mimeographed Newspaper 














How to Plan and Publish a Mimeo- 
graphed Newspaper is a new booklet for 
high school students and editors that 
ty will find helpful. Write to A. B. 
Co., 5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 
Bl, requesting it. SS&E 3 










Find Your Name 
Nearest Dealer 


in The 
Yellow Pages 
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Address. 










City and State. 
in Canada: Atlas Radio Ltd., Toronto 
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FRACTION—PERCENTAGE FLASH CARDS 
FOR TEACHERS 






On one side of the card 
is the fraction. On 
opposite side is the per- 
centage. Teacher may 
either flash the side 
which shows the per- 
centage, 66-2/3% for 
instance, and require 
the pupil to give the 
fraction 2/3, or vice 
versa. Side of card 
towerd teacher in each 
case shows the answer \ 
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Se while the card is being . 
E flashed. “ 
i 
" » Grades 6-7 39 cards, 4% x 644, in 


















’ e box, with suggestions (Especially f 
specially for 
Slow Learners) 


EE. as 19 Oz. $1.50 Postpaid. [|] 2 for $2.75 Postpaid oi 


a PERFO SEAT WORK 
& INVENTORY TESTS OF THE 2c Sexe ce ere se Sen eS ety, Mey be ed on 


receive four complete sets of answers. 
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ty ABRAHAM THARAKAN 


Thekanattu Parayil, Thycattussary, Shertally, Kerala, India 


GOVERNMENT and EDUCATION 
In Kerala, India’s Red State 


Five days after the receipt of the manuscript of this article, 
unprecedented mass demonstrations were held on August 26th 
to demand the withdrawal of the “school-grab" bill. The 
demonstrators, numbering about 50,000, marched through the 
thoroughfares of Trivandrum carrying black flags and placards 
on which were written slogans attacking the communist gov- 
ernment for its totalitarianism and asking them to respect 
public opinion—the opinion not only of Catholics, but of 
Hindus, Moslems, and Protestants as well. The bill was 
rushed through the assembly without a recorded vote, the 
communists refusing to make public the text of the bill before 
the assembly vote was taken. The central Indian government 
may veto it. 


Abraham Tharakan, is twenty-four years old, and second 
among twelve children. His family, the house of Parayil, is 
one of the oldest (believed to have been converted by St. 
Thomas himself) and prominent Catholic families of Kerala. 
Four of his ancestors were Knights of the Holy See; two of 
them had the singular honor of being Knights Commander in 
both the orders of St. Sylvester.and of St. Gregory. He re- 
ceived his schooling in different Catholic institutions in Kerala 
and he has a bachelor of commerce degree from the famous 
St. Joseph's College, Bangalore, conducted by the Jesuits. A 
field hockey player of some repute, he is engaged in writing 
a novel. He is president of the Defense of Civil Rights 
Committee of his parish. 


Ir You COME TO KERALA, the little palm-studded Indian 
state today, you will find, in every nook and corner of 
the state, mass meetings and rallies attended by thou- 
sands of people wearing black badges and shouting on 
top of their voices, “Withdraw the Education Bill.” It 
isa freedom loving people on the march. The magni- 
tude of their agitation is astounding and can well be 
compared with the freedom struggle, not so many 
years ago. It all looks so ominous and primonitory and 
you cannot but wonder how any government can ig- 
nore such spontaneous public opinion. But then, you 
must remember, communists are in power in Kerala 
and it is unwonted for them to listen to public opinion. 


Agitation Against Education Bill 


The present agitation is against an undemocratic 
education bill brought forward by the Reds. The com- 
munists, who came to power in last May (elected to 60 
assembly seats of a total of 127, and supported by 5 
independents), have waved aside dozens of urgent 
problems that beset the people of the state and have 
concentrated their attention on education because they 
know very well, as Adolf Hitler said in Mein Kamp, 
that if they have control over the schools they can 
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easily imbue red poison into young minds and spawn a 
nation of comrades. 


Has Had Pride of Place 


Their education bill is aimed at obliterating an edu- 
cational set up which has given Kerala the pride of 
place among Indian states in the matter of literacy, and 
replace it with a system a la Russia. About 60% of 
the people in Kerala can read and write compared with 
fewer than 10% in some other states. Credit for this 
commendable achievement should mainly go to the 
Catholic Church which controls 60% of all the schools. 
All in all, private agencies run about 80% of the 
schools and the government's share is a meagre 20%! 
Now the Reds propose to bring all private owned 
schools under effective government control and thus 
nullify, if not entirely efface private management of 
schools which, incidentally, is a right guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 

The proposed education bill, a noxious one in every 
respect, was drawn up by a man who has a score to 
settle with Catholic managed institutions—education 
minister, Joseph Mundassary. This man, a Roman 
Catholic by birth was once a professor in a Catholic 
college and was dismissed for his pro-communist 
views. He took the matter of his dismissal to the court, 
but it proved to be a fiasco for him. As soon as he won 
the ministerial chair, this ex-professor got busy writing 
a bill that is as obtuse in its drafting as it is malicious 
in its conception. 


Merely Specious 


Professor Mundassary has produced this education 
bill which, much to his mortification, is despised by 
almost all concerned—only a few misled teachers, 
apart from partymen support it. The bill points a 
minatory finger at private management, and so far as 
the teachers are concerned, it is only specious. Though 
the ex-professor claims that the basic idea of the bill 
is to improve working conditions of teachers, in all the 
thirty-six badly written sections one fails to see a single 
clause that will make things better for teachers than 
they are today. From beginning to end the bill is 
objectionable and deleterious. Herein, I shall briefly 
deal with some of the inconoclastic points. 





1. Section 6 requires the manager of a school to sub- 
mit a list of property and wealth belonging to, or con- 
nected with, the school. A manager failing to comply 
with this section is liable to be fined, and for submitting 
an incorrect report he can be imprisoned! The succeed- 
ing section proscribes the sale, mortgage, etc., of such 
property without written permission of the Govern- 
ment. Implications of these two sections are very deep. 
For example, almost all parishes have properties which 
can be easily interpreted as connected with the schools 
run by the parishes. This will curtail the freedom of 
the Church and other school managers regarding its 
properties. This is an encroachment on private property 
rights guaranteed as inalienable by the Constitution. 


Teachers to Be Selected from Government Panel 


2. Section 13 states that teachers in private schools 
shall be appointed only from a panel submitted to the 
manager by the Government. This clause is contrary to 
the very principle of Catholic education, and ipso 
factor, most objectionable. Catholic schools may be 
forced to appoint its teachers from a list which con- 
tains only names of atheists or communists! 

3. Sections 16 and 17, which give government un- 
limited powers to acquire any school without adequate 
notice, are expropriatory in character. 

4. Section 18 proposes to constitute local education 
authorities with illimitable powers, who, for all prac- 
tical purposes are to run the schools. One can be rea- 
sonably certain that these authorities will be domi- 
nated by party men, and managers, in effect, will 
become sort of lackeys to these people. 


No Appeal to Courts 


5. Most fantastic of all are sections 30 and 31 which 
put down explicitly that no one can question, in a 
court of law, actions of the Government or the au- 
thorities within the scope of the Act, or sue for dam- 
ages resulting from such actions! Neither are the 
courts empowered to grant injunctions! 

I have stated only a few of the several objectional 
points in the bill, but they are enough to prove that 
the bill is totalitarian in character, and hence repug- 
nant in a democracy; that the motive is to regiment 
education and thus transform the coming generation 
into helots of communism. All newspapers of standing 
in the country have already condemned the bill and 
have pointed out how harmful it is to a democratic 
way of life. More important is the fact that the past 
three advocates-general of the state, Messrs. Matthew 
Murickan, K. G. K. Pillai, and Subramania Iyer, men 
with profound knowledge and experience in law, have 
decried the bill. I shall quote the remarks made by 
two of them, who are devoted Hindus. Says Mr. Pillai. 
“In my 35 years of legal experience, I have not seen 
a bill like this. I have scrutinized and drafted several 
bills. This one shows not only wrong wording, but also 
lack of ideas and education: it is stupid and against 
the Constitution. Some sections are simply absurd! 
Scrap this Bill which is a medley of fatuous clauses!” 
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Mr. Iyer also says the same thing, “In all my le 
experience I have never seen another bill like this. ft 
contains several clauses that are un-constitutional. The 
bill is absolute bunk!” 

In spite of all these protests, however, the commy- 
nist government is determined to enact the bill, but 
they may find it almost impossible to enforce it 
especially since they cannot take to the methods fol. 
lowed in Russia and China. Prof. Mundassary’s 
espousal of his brain child may well prove to be the 
downfall of him and his communist colleagues; he 
seems to have produced a Frankenstein! Already, the 
gigantic mass movement against the bill is rocking the 
state and the situation is so explosive and exigent that 
the government may eventually topple under the 
pressure. An opposition member, Mr. Joseph Chazhi- 
katt, told the government “Your days are numbered”; 
and judging by the way the agitation is gaining im. 
petus, he seems to be right. 


Others Join Catholics in Denouncing Bill 


The communists, when they introduced the bill, 
were taking a calculated risk, and they had expected 
resistence only from the Catholic Church, but later 
events confuted them. Of course, Catholics were the 
first to take to the warpath; even before the bill saw 
light, the sixteen Catholic bishops of Kerala protested 
against it and once it was published they confered 
together and asseverated their intention to fight the 
bill to the last. Other Christian sects readily fell in line 
with them and the Muslims, too, were not slow in 
taking up the sword. Some of the top Hindu leaders 
have also avowed to fight the bill. In the state legisla- 
ture, the ex-professor’s bill has given the opposition 
parties a unity such as they had never been before. 

The Congress, the Socialists and the Muslim League, 
the only three opposition parties, are opposing the 
proposed piece of legislation as a body (which mean 
62 votes against 65, with one uncommitted independ- 
ent). To date, the education bill has only served to 
galvanize the people to a spontaneous statewide agi- 
tation. The people of the state, especially Catholics, 
have a precedent too, which should guide and inspire 
them in this struggle. Just before independence the 
Dewan (an autocratic ruler under a puppet maharaja) 
of the state tried to introduce certain educational re- 
forms, almost on the same lines as that of the com- 
munists’. The then Bishop of Changanassary ushered 
in the struggle against the Dewan’s policy with a pas 
toral letter that began with words to the effect, “Those 
who have swords, draw your swords; those who have 
money, open your vaults, for the time has come to 
fight.” The Dewan tried to arrest the Bishop but 
thousands of faithful cordoned off the bishop’s house 
and the police could have got through only, literally, 
over their dead bodies. Eventually, the Dewan beat 
an undignified retreat, maundering, “I don’t want to 
make a martyr of anybody.” That adamant spirit of 
people, which had been hibernating all this while is 
awakened now, for once again; the time has come t@ 
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fight, and one palatable factor about the present is 
that Catholics no longer stand alone as did the last 
time; 65% of the people, who had voted against the 
communists in the last election, are with them. 


Last-Ditch Stand 


And today all over this beautiful little state (15,000 
square miles), people are preparing for a last-ditch 
stand. Mammoth protest meetings and gigantic rallies 
are being organized everywhere on an unprecedented 
scale. Mass petitions, signed by hundreds of thousands 
are submitted to the Government. All newspapers, 
except for half a dozen party mouthpieces, are urging 
the Government to withdraw the bill. The enormity 
of the movement can be gauged by a protest meeting 
held on August 4, in my neighboring town, Shertally, 
which is considered to be the stronghold of the com- 
munists. The town’s population is less than five thou- 
sand, but by the afternoon of the meeting processions 
holding aloft black flags began flowing into the town 
from all directions; some of them had walked 16 to 18 
miles, starting at 10:30 in the morning, shouting 
slogans all the way. By the time of the meeting, streets 
of the little town were jammed with people, and there 
were well over a hundred thousand on the meeting 
grounds! This is the rule and not an exception; every 
day papers are full of reports about such meetings and 
processions. Women with babies in arms shouting 
spiritedly such slogans at their allies as “We shall fight 
the bill to the end,” and “We shall shed our blood to 
keep our schools,” is an inspiring and ineffable sight! 


Communists Obdurate 


In the face of all this, however, the communists are 
being unreasonably obdurate. Their party machine has 
already moved in to help the government and dedi- 
cated party men are going around giving panegerics 
in support of the bill. (What these people do not 
understand is that the bill should be withdrawn if it 
goes against the fundamental rights of even one citi- 
zen; but then, they lack the heritage to comprehend 
such subtilties of democracy!) Recently they have also 
created an organization of rowdies, known as “Agi- 
prop” (short for Agitation-Propaganda). Shades of 
M.V.D. and the A.V.H. There is, however, very good 
reason to hope that the Supreme Court will throw the 
bill overboard. It is explicitly stated in the Constitu- 
tion of India: “All minorities, whether based on reli- 
gion or language, shall have the right to establish and 
administer educational institutions of their choice,” 
and “The State shall not, in granting aid to educa- 
tional institutions, discriminate against any educational 
institution on the ground that it is under the man- 
agement of a minority, whether based on religion or 
language.” In expert opinion, the present education bill 
encroaches on this right, and also on certain other 
fundamental rights. If it does, the Supreme Court will 
undoubtedly declare the bill void. In the meantime, 


as the next assembly session, in which the bill is to 
be passed, approaches, swords are being sharpened 
on both sides for the showdown and the Government 
of India, which advised the state against the bill, is 
keeping an observant attitude. The situation is likely 
to become so exigent that the Centre may have to 
intervene eventually. Till then, or till the Supreme 
Court scraps the bill, the struggle against it will go on 
at all costs, for religion and democracy are in jeopardy, 
and it will be a fight in which there can be no retreat 
or conciliation. What I am about to say now is not 
said in an emotional state, nor is it my personal opin- 
ion only since, if you ask any one involved in the 
agitation, you will get very much the same answer. If 
we win the struggle, it is as it should be; if not, none 
of us will be alive to taste defeat! 


Addendum 


The following incident was narrated by Srinan 
Marayan, general secretary of the Indian National 


Congress, during a speech against the education bill, 
for he has played a great part in inciting the people of 
Kerala against the communists’ education policy. 
Although delivered in English, I have seen it only in 
a vernacular translation which I have re-translated into 
English. 

“After the war I visited a famous university at 
Prague. I spent some time with the professor of phi- 
losophy there and discussed with him the educational 
system of Czechoslavakia. The old professor who was 
well past seventy took me to his private room. As soon 
as we entered it he started closing the window and 
doors carefully. I was perplexed. I asked him what 
the idea was. ‘If our conversation leaks out, my life 
will be in jeopardy. Even walls have ears here,’ was his 
reply. After that the professor told me about their 
system of education, talking in a whisper. 

“In the first examination after the university came 
under the control of the communist government, ten 
thousand students were detained. They were bour- 
geois! In the same year, some bourgeois teachers were 
also fired! From the beginning a class to teach Marx- 
ism and Leninism was introduced, which was meant 
for teachers. Even the old professor had to attend those 
classes. If he missed even one class, he might not be 
alive the next day! All subjects were censored by the 
government before they were prescribed for study. 
There was not a single book that was not censored. 

“I asked the professor how science books were cen- 
sored; after all, there is no separate bourgeois science 
or proletarian science. Replied the professor: “Students 
must not come to know that there are scientists and 
inventions outside Russia. Then I asked him how 
arithmetic and accountancy were censored. The reply 
was that the students were not allowed to learn prob- 
lems relating to private enterprises and individual 
profit and loss! Everything had to be on the basis of 
state and class!” 





By SISTER M. BEATRICE, O.P. 


Principal, St. Lawrence O'Toole School, Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 


Every Teacher a Counselor 


We can all know the basic principles, concepts, and proce- 
dures of counselling, even though the complexity of our train- 
ing as teachers has not equipped us with all the formal 
training prescribed for counselors. 


Sister Beatrice is principal of St. Lawrence O'Toole Elemen- 
tary School. Formerly supervisor, Diocese of Columbus, for 
ten years, she looks back on teaching in public schools for 
five years, two years as principal, four years in Catholic ele- 
mentary schools and five years at St. Mary of the Springs 
College, Columbus, Ohio. After arming herself with a B.S. 
in Ed. from Ohio State University and a M.A. in Ed. from the 
University of Notre Dame, she studied special education at 
Ohio State and Fordham University, and philosophy and 
theology at St. Mary of the Springs College. 


“CoME TO ME all ye that are burdened and heavily 
laden and I will refresh you.” 

The children of our age are burdened and heavily 
laden with personal problems that our social turmoil 
has put on the increase. With society so disturbed, 
it is natural that many of the individual members are 
equally disturbed on the personal level of their lives. 

This creates the question, “What are we going to 
do about it?” The important question, in the life of 
an individual, “Should I or shouldn't I?” needs an 
answer. They want peace, certitude, security, and 
order. They need a guide to the ultimate direction 
based on permanent values of truth and reality so 
final disillusionment does not take its toll. This is the 
role of counseling. 

Counseling is a face-to-face relationship through 
which a person by expressing his personal confusions 
and conflicts is helped by a skilled counselor to analyze 
his problem or problems and is assisted to reach a 
reasonable conclusion and to make a_ reasonable 
adjustment. 


Eager to Find a Way 


The main purpose of counseling is to increase a 
person’s happiness making him a more effective mem- 
ber of society—here and hereafter. Potentially every 
teacher is a counselor. Keeping in mind the words 
of Pope Pius XI on Christian education, “The end of 
Christian education is to cooperate with divine grace 
in forming the true and perfect Christian,” and seeing 
on all sides the difficulty our students have in living 
according to the religious principles they are taught, 
cannot but make us eager to find a way to solve the 
conflict between knowledge and the ability to carry 
out that knowledge in daily living. We are also re- 
minded in the encyclical that the true Christian, prod- 
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uct of Christian education, is the supernatural map 
who thinks, judges, and acts constantly and consist. 
ently in accordance with right reason and that the 
subject of Christian education is man whole and 
entire, soul united to body with all his faculties natural 
and supernatural. It is not enough for our students to 
know what they should do; they must also know how 
to do it. It is at this point, through counseling pro- 
cedures, that we as teachers can fulfill our duty in 
assisting our students to live more fully in accordance 
with what we teach. In the complexity of our training 
as teachers we can not have all the formal training 
prescribed for counselors. 


Can Know Basic Principles 


We can know the basic principles, concepts, and 
procedures. As stated, the main purpose of counseling 
is to increase a person’s happiness. This can be attained 
by a better understanding of self, thus giving the in- 
dividual greater self-control. With the main purpose 
in mind, the means of attainment can be investigated. 
Counseling will give the student information on 
matters important to his success. With a mutual under- 
standing established between student and teacher, the 
student will be helped to work out a plan for solving 
his difficulties; will be helped to know himself better- 
his interests, his abilities, aptitudes, and opportunities; 
will be encouraged to develop his special abilities 
and to form right attitudes; and be assisted to plan 
his educational and vocational choices. 

In giving the foregoing assistance the counselor 
needs to know the basic principles of counseling. A 
principle is a fundamental truth. Truth is the object 
of the intellect. Truth needs to be activated. Nothing 
is willed unless it is first known. Thus we act of 
principle. Some basic principles fundamental to i 
nature of counseling will assist the counselor to m 
effectively perform his duty of giving counsel. “9 


No Uniform Method for All Situations 


Counseling, to be worthy of the name, leaves h 
initiative and decision to the student. Sometimes = 
formation is collected and studied prior to the cou 
seling interview, and sometimes the interview depé 
entirely upon what the student wishes to reveal to” 
counselor and to himself during the interview. The 
is no uniform method that fits all situations. Coumse 
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ing may be performed at different levels of complexity, 
from simple needs calling for information only, to 
problems of conflict and frustration calling for con- 
siderable counseling skill and psychological insight. 
School staff members vary widely in their ability to 
counsel students. This variation should be recognized 
in the assignment of responsibility for counseling. 
Effective counseling depends heavily upon the ability 
of the one counseling to recognize when referral should 
be made to some one who can handle the student’s 
basic needs and problems more effectively. Counsel- 
ing depends upon certain supportive facilities, such 
as: an adequate cumulative record and diagnostic 
information, group situations for supplying informa- 
tion and stimulating thinking, opportunities in school 
and community for varied social, recreational, and 
work experiences, teachers who are “guidance 
minded,” sufficient time and appropriate space for 
those who do counseling, continuous administrative 
encouragement, and effective working relationships 
with all school-community agencies and resources. 


Basic Concepts Guide Counselor 


Following closely the basic principles are some basic 
concepts that guide the counselor in understanding 
man as God made him. All individuals have common 
human needs which they seek to satisfy. A person is 
an individual substance of rational nature composed 
of a body and a soul. Man is social by nature. The 
primary means of personality growth, change, and 


development is found in the dynamic interaction 
among the members of the group and the individual. 
Prudence is the director of the moral virtues and it 
has the office of deciding what is best to do in a 
particular instance. Counsel is the virtue that uncovers 
the means for personal and responsible individual life 
action. Man is a bio-mental unit, a psycho-biological 
organism. The brain and the nervous system constitute 
the basis for psychic activity. The emotions are pre- 
potent motivating factors in human behavior. In every 


action of the individual it is the whole individual who 
acts. All actions are purposive and motivated actions. 
A wholesome personality is a well integrated person- 
ality. It is basic to the nature of man to want to be 
loved, to love, and to want acceptance. 


Helpful Tools 


The acquiring of information about the student with 
the problem needs a method. In counseling some of 
the tools helpful in securing information are: the 
cumulative record, the pupil questionnaire, psycho- 
logical tests, observation reports and anecdotes, auto- 
biographies, interviews, and case studies. It is best 
for the untrained counselor to rely upon trained per- 
sonnel for the securing of this information. However, 
records and reports should be made available to the 
stable teacher capable of handling a counseling situa- 
tion. The use of play therapy, sociometric and psycho- 
drama we leave for the specialist. 

Every individual has basic emotional needs that need 
legitimate satisfaction. The teacher counselor should 
recall that affection, belonging, independence, social 
approval, and maintaining self-respect and esteem are 
essential needs. One of the most characteristic needs 
of man is the need to experience personal achieve- 
ment. The achievement is necessary regardless of the 
physical, mental, social, and emotional handicaps that 
may act as barriers to the achievement. The achieve- 
ment in some area sometimes is the answer to the 
problem of maladjustment. 

The maladjustment or areas where problems may 
be found can be generalized. Above all it is to be 
remembered that problems do not fall into any one 


The class teacher of these eighth graders at 

St. Paul’s School, Kenmore, N. Y., Sister M. David, 
is giving the children a love for singing. 

The Sisters of St. Mary of Namur staff the school. 









category. Vocational, educational, personal-social, 
home and family, health and physical, financial and 
religious problems are commonly listed as the main 
areas where conflict may be located. In the last named 
area, religion, it is to be remembered that counseling 
on informational and not moral issues falls in this 
category. 

It is the fundamental duty of the counselor to under- 
stand the person and assist the person to understand 
himself. To attain this understanding the counselor 
should collect and organize data about the client; 
analyze the information in terms of needs and prob- 
lems and draw tentative conclusions as to need, the 
nature of the problem faced, the potentiality for 
achievement, or the probable causes of the maladjust- 
ment being experienced. To achieve a thoroughness 
of procedure the information secured should be re- 
corded. In addition to the duties outlined, the coun- 
selor must use wisely the information about environ- 
mental opportunities and limitations. The counselor 
should know referral sources and should enlist the 
cooperation of others. 


The Interview 


The interview is the heart of the entire counseling 
situation. The interview is a face-to-face relationship 
in which the student with a problem is helped to de- 
velop insights that will lead to change of attitudes 
and bring about better adjustments to self and envi- 
ronment. Why the personal interview? Every student 
has problems. It may be an educational adjustment 
due to poor study habits, reading deficiency, lack of 
motivation, or low mental ability that creates the 
problem. The adjustment needed is sometimes a social 
problem found in the relationship in the home, parents, 
school, teachers, or in the social life and fellow stu- 
dents. Again, the vocational choice may be an un- 
fortunate one occasioned by lack of knowledge, lack 
of motivation, low estimate of ability, or even too 
high an estimate of ability. Research has proved that 
it is important, in an analysis of a student, to find out, 
not only “What Johnny is like,” but also, “Why he 
is like that.” The personal interview is the best means 
of helping the teacher understand the student, and 
the student understand and interpret himself. 

A successful interview requires the proper physical 
set-up. The essentials can be enumerated under four 
headings, privacy, comfort, assurance of confidence, 
and objective data. The basic steps for the successful 
interview are seven: preparation, establishing rapport, 
analysis of “stated” problem to find “real” problem, 
insight on the part of the counselee, summary of the 
interview, student decision on what to do, and a 
follow-up. An: effective interviewer accepts the stu- 
dents attitudes and feelings, establishes rapport, directs 
responsibility to student, recognizes his own limita- 
tions, gives information when necessary, assists student 
to acquire insight, and knows and makes necessary 
referrals. An effective interviewer does not judge, ad- 
vise unless necessary, talk too much, make decisions 
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for student, use pressure, show surprise or shock 
moralize, or project himself into the interview. 
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Recognizes Own Limitations 






No counselor is so trained or natively endowed as 
to be able to handle, unassisted, all counseling prob. 
lems which come to him. The wise counselor recog. 
nizes his limitations and refers the case to others who 
are able to supplement his counseling when he realizes 
that his is unable to handle it. Referral sources which 
teacher counselors should become familiar with are: 
spiritual directors, employment bureaus, school and 
family doctors, reading clinics, mental hygienists, social 
service agencies, other teachers or counselors who 
might understand the student better, and library fa. 




















































cilities for educational, vocational, or recreational jp- : 
formation. It goes without saying that these various f 
sources should be used with great prudence. 4 
Some common sense admonitions for the teacher 3 
might be helpful. In general avoid too much probing : 
and never make promises that will be impossible to s 
keep. A teacher-counselor is not a moralist or a de. : 
fender of parents. A better response is simply a a 
reflection of feeling. Allow child to remain in the emo- ' 
tional rather than intellectual frame of response. Avoid f 
giving advice. Realize there are important factors that c 
underlie progress in school work, and if there is to 
be any permanent solution, the child must get at the 
basic issues and see the causes of his difficulties. Don't | Ir 
dominate the interview. Avoid condemnation. Dont | 44 
take sides. Remember attitudes and behaviors are J gy 
seldom changed by conversation alone. Avoid making spo 
assumptions—they may be false. yea 
Ma 
Create an Environment Ho 
It is the duty of the teacher to create such an had 
environment that worth-while learning may occur- § % 
learning that will be useful to the student in leading § ™ 
a happy and socially effective life. The student must § “ 
be allowed free run to express his negative feelings § ™ 
to the utmost as long as his expressions remain within § ¥® 
realm of attitudes—not behaviors. The student must § *PI 
come to an understanding of himself if he is to solve tha 
his own problems. The understanding ,teacher is 4 Pr 
student of human relations and his degree of affection 
is not influenced by the degree to which the child is 
good or bad. Referrals should be made on spot in § 
presence of student. Counselor's comments should be § 
of positive value. All of us require education but not § 
necessarily the type offered in some schools today for 
when students’ feelings are ignored. And remember § ™ 
that a teacher's comments often give a better reflection § “ 
of the teacher than of the child. onl 
Every teacher with the assistance of these few Th 
techniques, and with the gift of counsel operative, § 
can successfully meet the problems in his school of » 
class. Fortify yourself with prayer for inspiration and : 
let common sense dictate and you can meet the crying ’ 
need of our modern educational world. " 
Och 
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By REV. B. J. CUNNINGHAM, ObI.S.B. 


High School ‘‘Cats’’ 





Think Gregorian Chant “Cool” 


On their own initiative a group of high school students of 
St. Martin's High School formed themselves into a "Scola" 
for the purpose of singing Gregorian chant at Mass. They set 
up their rules, decided on a “habit,” and, finally, were 
delighted to have Abbot Raphael Heider, O.S.B., invest them 
during a solemn rite. They had their debut on Quasimodo 
Sunday, 1957. Edited tape recordings of their performance, 
made on a Concertone, were broadcast on a local radio 
siation and received warmly. This reception is not surprising, 
for the enthusiasm with which they sing the chant is aston- 
ishing, evident on hearing tape recordings of their singing 
after only ten lessons. 


The author, a priest-teacher for many years, now on the 
faculty of St. Martin's, will be received into the Benedictine 
Order next year. 


IT Ils REALLY HARD to pinpoint when all this began. 
Active participation in Holy Mass was not new to 
St. Martin’s High School. The students had been re- 
sponding at a twice-weekly Missa Recitata for some 
years. And, on Sundays, they took part in the High 
Mass by singing the old stand-by, Mass VII De Angelis. 
However, last Fall the faculty decided that the time 
had come to add something to their taking part— 
something which might give them a sense of “getting 
in on” the Mass more perfectly. So, in accord with 
suggestions in papal encyclicals and with ideas ema- 
nating from the National Liturgical Conference, hymns 
were introduced to give the Missa Recitata a closer 
approximation to the ideals of participation. Perhaps 
that is where it began. 


Praising God in Joy and Sincerity 


The Introit, Offertory, Communion, and Recessional 
are parts of the Mass which should be sung. And there 
is something about singing which livens things up 
considerably. A Missa Recitata can become routine and 
formalized if not watched carefully. At any rate, hymns 
in the vernacular were introduced, hymns which were 
expressive of the liturgical season and which were not 
only good melodically but good dogmatically as well. 
The congregation continued to respond to the priest 
at the altar as before, and the hymns were definitely 
not just meant to help fill in time. These students were 
not going to sing during Mass, but sing the Mass and 
develop their sense of praising God in joy and sincerity. 

Reactions were mixed. For some of them, hymn- 
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singing was redolent of grammar school days. There 
was some rebellion; there was a good deal of plain 
apathy. Interest would rise for a while, then wane, and 
there were many mornings when Father Martin Bene- 
dict—whose job it was to foster this form of liturgical 
revival—had qualms about the whole business. Perhaps 
they were moving too fast, he and the faculty of 
St. Martin’s. Maybe they had started too soon and the 
boys were not quite ready for this more advanced 
form of participating in the Mass. But he continued to 
work and to hope. Slowly but surely the thing began 
to catch the interest of the students. On one or two 
occasions it was not possible to have the sung par- 
ticipation at the morning Masses, and when a few stu- 
dents complained about this and said they missed the 
singing, then he knew that their convictions were 
growing too. At least they approached the Communion 
table singing heartily, their sense of the joy of eating of 
the Table of the Lord being more and more evident. 
Communions increased too; that was encouraging. 


Glee Club Approached 


Around the beginning of Lent, Father Martin came 
up with another idea. There was a glee club in the 
high school. Perhaps some of the students in that group 
might be interested in helping him teach the new 
hymns for the Lenten season? He approached a couple. 
They were definitely interested. Would they consider 
going a step farther and learning how to handle the 
Litany of the Saints so that St. Martin’s-could have 
some form of the old Roman stational processions 
before the Lenten Masses, the better to highlight the 
importance of these seasonal Masses? Interested they 
were, and willing. In fact, a day or so later, Father 
Martin met two high school students in the corridor 
who “kicked” loudly at their not having been invited 
to take part in the chanting and special singing group. 
Within a few days he found himself with eight, then 
with ten students, all eager to tangle with Gregorian 
chant, at least in its form in the Litany. 

He took a deep breath, and went one step further. 
Would they care to learn a Gregorian motet, Attende 
Domine, in English, of course, and use that as the hymn 
for the Communion procession? In that way, the 
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Abbot Raphael Heider, O.S.B., of St. Martin’s, investing 
one of Schola, William Skahan from Missoula, Mont., 

in his white “cuculla” and hood 

during the solemn pontifical investiture rite. Two newly 
invested members may be seen in background. All Schola 
knelt about in semi-circle after investiture, 

hooded, as are monks at their receiving of the 
Benedictine habit. 


congregation would not have much to respond to and 
would not have to walk to the altar carrying hymn 
cards and such. Again, the students were not only 
interested, they seemed positively eager. He was 
amazed, but said nothing. All this seemed too good to 
be true. So he proceeded to call practice sessions. And 
they came, those high school boys, and practiced and 
worked with no complaints. 


Can't We Keep Going? 


One evening, when taking time out during a session 
for polishing their version of the Attende Domine, 
one of the students came up with a question: “Father, 
is this going to go on after Lent? Can't we keep going 
when Lent is over?” Well, Father was all for the idea, 
but just what they would do when the stational pro- 
cessions were no more was none too clear to him at 
that time. He had not thought that far ahead. So he 
mumbled something or other about “Why sure,” but 
“What would they do?” Up came the suggestions with 
no hesitation.” “Why can’t we do what the monks do 
on Sunday?” If he understood them rightly, that meant 
that these boys, none of whom had ever read Gregorian 
before and most of whom could not read modern 
music, who, moreover, had had no Latin—these boys 
wanted to sing the Propers of the Mass! Father Martin 
was, to put it mildly, floored. But he was game—if they 
were. So he said he’d ask around in the faculty and 
see what could be arranged. 

You see, St. Martin’s is a Benedictine Abbey with a 
high school and college attached. At the liturgical 
functions in the chapel, the monks, who are profes- 
sionals when it comes to chant, always took care of the 
more difficult chants and the students confined their 
efforts to the relatively simple things like the Kyrie 
and Gloria and such. And only one version of Kyrie 
and Gloria at that! The idea of the students—and these 


youngsters of the “rock and roll” set—wanting to sj 
the Propers, well, that was a bit amazing. Not because 
it was out of order—not at all. But because, as anyone 
who is acquainted with Gregorian chant can 

the Propers of the Mass are among the most difficuk 
examples of the Gregorian style. Beautiful, perfeg 
sung-prayer and all that, they remain among those 
chant selections which are usually left to the voices of 
well-trained professional groups. Amateurs give them a 
wide berth, even amateurs who can read music and 
know Latin. These boys did not read music, most of 
them, and none of them knew any Latin to speak of, 


Debut Planned by the Choirmaster 


Father Martin went to Father Bede, the Master of 
Choir for the monastery. Father Bede was startled at 
the suggestion, but kindly, and, perhaps with tongue 
in cheek, suggested that the group plan its debut for 
the First Sunday after Easter. He chose this day be. 
cause the Introit refers to the “new-born children’ 
and, as Father Bede put it, if these “cats” of the rock 
and roll set, made a success of it, they would be the 
youngest “Schola” in the history of St. Martin's, 
Father Martin relayed the news to the “cats.” That did 
it. From that moment they took over and the Gregorian 
Schola of St. Martin’s High School was born. 

Things began moving so fast about that time that 
Father Martin, at this date, is not very clear about 
which came first. At any rate, the boys decided that 
their new “Schola” (for they chose this monastic name 
for the group that sings the special and difficult chants) 
was not to be a fly-by-night affair. They meant it to be 
permanent. So they set about drawing up constitutions, 
They decided that because they were in a monastic 
environment, their group should have monastic titles, 
So they elected a “Prior”—one of their number who had 
made All Catholic Northwest in football that previous 
Fall. He is also the leader of the high school dance 
band which plays very danceable music indeed, with 
occasional excursions into rock and roll. The “Sub 
Prior” is another football star, and a “cool cat” on the 
bass fiddle. A “Master of Novices” there was too, one 
whose drums spark the school dance band. His job 
would be that of looking over prospective candidates 
and guiding the new “postulants” during their period 
of trial for entrance into the group. 


Set Up Their Rules 


Next in line came rules and regulations governing 
attendance at practice. And in this matter, Father 
Martin—otherwise a respected spectator, but definitely 
no more than a spectator!—had to exercise a right df 
veto. For the boys were about to put in regulations 
such stringency on themselves as even the faculty 
would never think of! Prayers to open and close meet 
ings were to be chanted, “as the monks do.” Meeting’ 
would be called “Chapters,” after the title for monasti¢ 
family meetings. And they voted themselves into while 
choir robes which they called “Cucullas” after the 
flowing choir dress of the solemnly professed Benedie 












meetings. The “Prior” puts up signs on the school 
bulletin board which read, quite simply: “Schola— 
Chapter,” with time and place, and the initials of the 
“Prior.” Father Martin is notified over in the monas- 
tery, and like a good Schola “member” he is expected 
to be there too. 
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Processional entrance of Schola for a liturgical 
function in the Abbey chapel. 


tine monks. Their robes, however, would be “real 
sharp” because they'd be white, shiny, and with cinc- 
tures and hoods and long flowing sleeves. The “Prior,” 
of course, would have special insignia, so he got a red 
cincture instead of a white one. The costume was 
topped off by a great Medal of St. Benedict in gold 
and blue enamel. This was to be the sign of the fully 
professed Schola member, to be given only to these 
charter members, and to all future ones only after a 
year of probationary service. 


Organization and Planning by the Students 


The externals and organization taken care of, the 
“cats” went to work. What is important to remember 
here, is this: all this organization and planning was 
done by the students themselves. Father Martin, early 
in the affair, enunciated the principle that he felt they 
should be democratically organized and that he, as fac- 
ulty advisor, should remain just that—an advisor. They 
took him quite seriously and proceeded to put all this 
into effect by vetoing several of his early suggestions. 
He was not then—and is not now—the one who calls 


The “Cats” in choir were actually singing as this 
photo was taken. 





Learn the Words and the Music 


And there was work to be done, that was certain. 
First they had to learn how to pronounce the Latin for 
the Vidi Aquam, the Introit, Allelujas, Offertory, and 
Communion of the Mass for Low Sunday. Then they 
asked Fr. Martin for explanations of the meaning of 
the liturgical texts, why these texts were used on this 
Sunday and what was their relationship to the thought 
of the Church at this time and so forth. All this, the 
better to get the true interpretation of the chants. 
Next came the slow and somewhat painful learning 
of the notes, and the task of learning how to read 
those funny square notes (none of them had seen 
Gregorian before! ), the fuzzy ones, the ones with the 
lines over them and under them, and those sweeping 
things called “torculi resupini,” and such. The boys 
gritted their teeth and stuck to the work. And in time 
things not only began to shape up, but to shape up 
beautifully. In all of ten practices these rock and roll 
high school “cats” learned to sing the Propers for 
Low Sunday—so well, that when they did appear, they 
made history at St. Martin’s. 


Their Debut 


Came the debut. Although the Sunday High Mass 
is not celebrated until nine in the morning, most of 
the boys were up around five-thirty. They came to 
their practice room for coffee (thanks to Pope Pius 
XII!) and for a brief warm-up. Then these lads who 
had worked so hard and given up recreation periods 
and even movies (no small thing for the boarding 
school student) to get ready, went to the monastery 
corridor back of the chapel and donned their new 
white Cucullas. Oh yes, they had been formally 
invested. Abbot Raphael, in all paternal benevolence, 
had, on the previous Thursday, solemnly accepted 
their “declarations of intention” and invested them 
with their choir robes in a ceremony which was based 
on the ritual for the Solemn Profession of Monks. So 
they vested, checked one another on appearance to be 
sure that all looked “real sharp” and started to line up 
for their first entrance-procession. 

Then it happened. “Whiz” Heutmaker, the “Prior,” 
reverted to his old quarterback instincts. He called 
them all together around him. In white monastic robes 
with hoods up, they formed a circle like a group of 
players on a playing field, piled hands on hands in the 
center of the huddle, and said a prayer for God's 
blessing on this their effort in Gregorian. After that 
they calmly lined up, went in procession to their 
places in the monastic choir stalls in the sanctuary of 


(Continued on page 180) 





By SISTER SYLVESTER, O.S.B. 


St. Thomas More School, Munster, Indiana 


Why Physical Education? 


Abstract learning is not the only kind. Another kind is mechan- 
ical learning or physical education. We teach the child to 
control and harmonize his movements. To this end we teach 
children to dance and to play games, both in large and 
small groups. The author holds that physical education is not 
a special subject at all, but a real phase of education which 
has a distinct contribution to make toward the personal and 
social growth of the child. 


Sister M. Sylvester has been a teacher of the intermediate 
grades and teacher of music for the past twenty years. She 
now teaches grade five and also music at Thomas School. She 
is a graduate of St. Ambrose College where she majored 
in music. 


Miss Jones put down her magazine and called a 
friendly “Come!” in reply to the nervous little knock 
at her door. The attractive young person who entered 
appeared as excited as her knock. 

“Miss Jones,” she began as she perched on the edge 
of the sofa, “Did you hear the latest? I’m supposed to 
teach physical education in my classroom this year! 
Did you ever hear such nonsense? Why, my program 
is full to the brim as it is, what with science and 
music and nature study, without adding another sub- 
ject. And what good is physical education anyway? 
The children get plenty of it on the playground. 
Goodness knows they tear around the whole time like 
a bunch of Indians!” 


Control and Harmonize His Movements 


“Now, Miss Pettit, I wouldn't let this worry me if I 
were you because you'll do a fine job of it just as soon 
as you see the ‘why’ of it. I’ve been teaching physical 
education in my classroom for three years now and I 
think it a very important subject. You see, abstract 
learning is not the only kind of learning. Another kind 
is mechanical learning or physical education. The 
harmony that has been learned in the other subjects 
must carry across to the child’s body. We teach the 
child how to control and organize his movements. 
Reason triumphs over the limbs. Harmony in bodily 
movements is a beautiful thing to see.” 

“Well, of course, I love dancing. But can children 
really be taught to dance in school?” 

“Surely, Miss Pettit. Folk dancing is a part of the 
physical education program.” 

“What else do they learn, Miss Jones?” 

“They learn to play games, both in large groups and 
small ones. I'm sure you could tell me some good 
qualities children can acquire by playing these games.” 

“Well, let's see. I suppose they would learn to co- 
operate with the group and to be more sociable.” 
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“Exactly! Now in many of these games a leader js 
chosen and the rest of the group must follow his 
directions. Don’t you think that would teach the 
children something useful, Miss Pettit?” 

“Oh, yes. I suppose they would learn to be good 
leaders and good followers if the training were kept 
up long enough. But what else do you teach in the 
physical education period?” 

“Well, for two or three weeks each year I teach 
stunts. I start with easy ones and gradually work up to 
harder and more showy ones. If you have ever tried it, 
you know that you can acquire courage only by over- 
coming your fear of danger. Doing stunts gives the 
children numberless opportunities of facing minor 
dangers. It doesn’t take the youngsters long to develop 
pluck.” 

“I wish I had some of that right now, Miss Jones, 
I have an obstacle to overcome—teaching physical 
education—and my best course would be to get right 
out and face the danger. Maybe it won't be so hard 
when I get into it.” 


Some Physical Illiterates 


“There you have the right idea! You know, Miss 
Pettit, many boys and girls nowadays are physical 
illiterates and morons; they haven't been taught to use 
aright the body God gave them. You can't give boys 
and girls a playground with all kinds of equipment 
and just say, ‘Here, use it!’ No, they've got to be 
taught how to play.” 

“I guess I’ve had the wrong idea then because | 
was brought up to think that doing the chores and 
walking to and from school was plenty of physical 
education for me without learning it in school.” 

“Miss Pettit, I've found that physical education & 
not a special subject at all, but a real phase of 
tion which has a distinct contribution to make t 
the personal and social growth of the child. After 
if we train the child’s mind, why not his body?” — 

“That sounds reasonable, Miss Jones, maybe 
get me to see the need of physical education 
wish I could think of some more questions to ask 
I suppose I'll think of them when I get home. I wai 
upset when I got that letter from the superinte 
that, naturally, I didn’t stop to write down 
questions.” 


Enriches Child's Life 
“Well, many teachers have asked me questions 
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about physical education and one of them is: ‘Does it 
enrich the child’s life?” To that I answer, Yes. The 
child is very active by nature. Physical education en- 
riches the child’s life by helping him turn this natural 
activity into the right channels.” 

“Miss Jones, I have noticed that at about two in the 
afternoon, there is always a let-down in my classroom. 
The children seem, not exactly tired, but sort of 
strained.” 

“Yes, I've noticed that, too, and that is why I have 
my physical education period at that time. When you 
stop to think of it, we Americans really do live under 
a terrific strain. Crowded living quarters, bright lights, 
speed, noise—all cause strain. When I take out that 
half hour at two o'clock for physical education, the 
strain is eased and the children can go happily on 
through the afternoon until the bell rings for dismissal.” 

“Aren't you afraid that some of your big boys might 
get into a fight during the physical education period?” 

“Well, the truth is that all of us, not just the boys, 
love struggle. We have plenty of mental struggle— 
competition and trying to earn our daily bread. But 
all this is too one-sided if we don’t get some physical 
struggle as well. Nowadays, the only way to get it is by 
taking part in games and sports. These are properly 
taught in the physical education period. If the rules 
are clearly understood by all, the boys find no reason 
whatever for fighting.” 

“Miss Jones, we've talked for a long time now about 
what physical education does for the child’s body. 
Does it do anything for his soul?” 


Reacts Favorably on Child's Personality 


“Certainly, it does. As you know, the two great 
commandments are love of God and love of neighbor. 
Love of neighbor means living in peace and harmony 





Freshmen at Bethlehem (Pa.) Catholic High School 
put aside interest in crossword puzzles for 

the fascination of algebra. William Zaun and 

Jon Korin plot simple equations on the graph chart. 








with others. A good physical education teacher has 
always in the back of her mind to teach the child 
to get along well with his classmates. But she goes 
about this tactfully, without scolding or unfavorable 
comparisons.” 

“I suppose this would react favorably on the child’s 
personality.” 

“It surely would! Physical education is a great tool 
for developing a fine personality. The child will love 
being the leader. He'll love the responsibilities you give 
him in choosing him for the leader. Let him help you 
plan some of the games and afterwards let him judge 
whether they were a success. But teach him to be a 
good follower, too. You'll be surprised to find how 
learning to be a good leader and a good follower will 
improve the child’s personality.” 

“Miss Jones, I had no idea you knew so much about 
physical education and were such an enthusiast about 
it! It’s a good thing I came to you rather than to some- 
one in the same boat as I am. If you promise to help me 
plan my program, I really think I can go through with 
this thing all right.” 


Goals Listed 


“Why, I never for a moment doubted it, dear, and 
I'll be more than glad to help you make out a program. 
But first, you ought to have a list of the goals you'll try 
to reach in teaching beyond physical education. Would 
you like to take them down so you won't forget them? 
Here's pencil and paper. 

1. Let’s build up this marvelous machine made by 
Almighty God Himself—the human body. We must 
give plenty of activity to the large muscles of the 
trunk and thighs. This will give vigor and power of 
resistance. 

2. Teach the youngsters skill in games, sports, and 
dance. Children love them and they will stand them in 
good stead later on for a clean, wholesome, healthy 
way to spend leisure time. 

3. Give the child a true appreciation of physical 
activity. You teach him physical appreciation too. 
If you teach it right, he will get satisfaction from it 
and will like it, too. 

4. Physical education will teach the child standards 
of conduct which he needs to be a good citizen and 
neighbor. In physical education period the child gets 
into countless situations in which you can guide him so 
that he will get along better with others.” 

“You don’t know how much you've helped me, Miss 
Jones! I came here like a wolf and am leaving like a 
lamb! If you'll just promise to help me with my physi- 
cal education problems this year, I’m sure teaching it 
won't be half bad!” 

“Surely, Miss Pettit, I'll be delighted to! You're so 
amusingly like I was when I was your age, that I love 
to help you. And that’s probably why I understand 
your problems so well.” 


By REV. JOSEPH A. McCOY, S.M. 


Marianist House of Studies, 3730 12th St. N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 


Simple Hints for 
Using the New Testament 


Continuing his "How to ... " approach to the reading of 
Scripture, the author suggests beginning the New Testament 
with the Acts and going on to the Epistle of St. James. Then 
he proceeds to offer many simple, practical points to follow as 
aids to becoming imbued with the Scriptures. The same treat- 
ment was followed for the Old Testament in the June 1957 
issue. 


Father McCoy has been teaching for most of his religious 
life in high schools conducted by the Marianists. For two 
years he taught at St. Louis College, Honolulu. He was trans- 
ferred to Li Ming School, Tsinan, China, where he remained 
for eight years. He returned to the U. S. as an exchange 
prisoner of war in 1943. He is superior of the Marianist House 
of Studies, Washington, D. C., and also assistant mission pro- 
curator. He is sa on his doctoral thesis, having previ- 
ously received an M.A. from Catholic University of America. 


WE SHALL GO ALONG with the recommendation made 
in Enjoying the New Testament that we start off with 
the Acts of the Apostles. Here is the way Margaret 
Monro, author of this wonderful little book, puts it: 


To anyone shivering on the brink and screwing 
up courage for the plunge, one piece of advice 
can be confidently offered: Begin with the Book 
of Acts. It is one of the world’s great thrillers. 
And read it like a thriller. Get up right now. . . 
put a marker in at Acts, and take it for your light 
reading this week, instead of whatever it was you 
thought of buying. Put the Bible where you can 
easily pick it up in odd minutes . . . and just go 
ahead and read Acts. Read it in snippets if you 
have to, but finish it this week. Actually, once 
begun, you will find it exceedingly difficult to stop. 
It is full of wildly exciting incidents—prison, earth- 
quake, shipwreck, false accusations, plots of mur- 
der, miracles, adventures up and down the road— 
a rattling good yarn if ever there was one. Read 
it simply for the story. Its author, St. Luke, is a 
prince of storytellers. 


Once you have gotten through Acts you may want 
to add Enjoying the New Testament to your library, 
and the day may come when you will follow through 
the entire plan laid down in the book. It takes about 
twenty weeks of interesting work. 

One of the easiest and most typical epistles for a 
starter is that of St. James. St. James is mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles, so read his work while you 
still remember about him. Monsignor’ Knox’s transla- 
tion is especially good if you can get a copy. At any 
rate have your colored pencil all sharpened up when 
you get to Chapter Three. Why? Read it and find out. 
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St. Paul Is Difficult 


St. Paul’s epistles are difficult, but there are so many 
beautiful passages that you will probably find it 
worthwhile to read them completely, plodding ahead 
bravely when the going is rough, eager pencil in hand, 
searching attentively for the numerous verses you will 
want to underline in red and read again and again. 
If St. Paul should happen to overwhelm you with his 
heavy thinking, just console yourself: the same thing 
happened to St. Peter. In St. Peter’s Second Epistle 
he writes something which we ought to heed in all 
our Scripture reading: 


Our beloved brother Paul, with the wisdom God 
has granted him, has written you a letter, in which, 
as in all his letters, he talks of this. (Though in- 
deed there are passages in them difficult to under- 
stand, and these, like the rest of scripture, are 
twisted into a wrong sense by ignorant and rest- 
less minds, to do their own undoing.) (3:15, 16.) 


Even should you decide to pass over much of St. Paul 
quickly, resolve to come back to him again later on. 
Do not miss Paul’s letter to Philemon. It was written 
from prison, and is gentler in tone than some of St. 
Paul’s other writings. One of Philemon’s slaves had 
apparently stolen his master’s funds and run off to 
Rome where he was converted by St. Paul. Now Paul 
sends him back to his master. Here we might ask you 
to use your imagination a little and ask yourself why 
Philemon allowed this letter, written to him personally, 
to be read publicly in church. 


The Four Gospels 


Every Catholic should do far more than just read 
the Gospels. There is, of course, only one Gospel, 
but we are going to distinguish the Books of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John by calling them Gospels, since 
that seems to be an accepted way of speaking. Our 
experience with these grandest of all books in meditt- 
tion and study should be translated into an actual 
reliving of the life of Christ. 

You have heard the Gospels read at Sunday Mass 
for years, and you have read them yourselves for @ 
long time, no doubt have meditated upon them too, 
so let us stop for a moment and try a little test. Put 
this aside for a few minutes and write out a list of the 






























words which strike you as typical of Christ's vocabu- 
lary. .. - Finished? How does your list compare with 
this one, composed by a famous student of the Gospels: 
wolf, hen, serpent, wine, fish, seed, lily, servant, talent, 
net, needle, rock, camel, gnat, fox, groat, barn, mustard, 
oil, sparrow, sower, bottle? 

Christ not only adapted His vocabulary to the capa- 
city of His hearers, but He used the things which were 
around Him to drive home the doctrinal bases of our 
holy faith. If the various heretics who professed to see 
in the body nothing but evil, or who denied a visible 
Church or a sacramental system as a means of grace 
had read their Gospels more alertly and with fresher 
minds they might not have fallen into their errors. So 
when you read the Gospels be on the alert to see what 
is really there. 


Here Is To Be Found Knowledge of Jesus 


Many of us in our reading of the Gospels seem to fail 
to realize that God became man so completely and so 
successfully that He lived in a small town and asso- 
ciated with small town people and did a small town 
job until He was thirty years of age without anyone’s 
ever suspecting that He was more than a man. We 
have already mentioned the “excelling knowledge of 
Jesus Christ” which Holy Scripture is to provide for 
us, according to the wishes of Holy Mother Church. 
It is here, in the Gospels above all, that this knowledge 
of Jesus is to be found. It is here that we shall learn 
what He did and what He was like. 

In Orthodoxy G. K. Chesterton talks about the 
intrepid seafarer who, coming upon a savage coast 
never before seen by civilized man, takes it by storm, 
armed to the teeth and talking by signs, only to dis- 
cover that the barbaric temple on which he wished to 
plant the British flag was really the Pavilion at 
Brighton. 

For the Catholic, for the Religious, who has never 
accustomed himself to see what is really in the Gospels 
and who picks them up for the thousandth time as if 
it were for the first time, determined to look with new 
and amazed eyes on the adventures of the Son of God 
become now at last the Son of Man, the thrill of a life- 
time is in store. He has, as Chesterton remarked of his 
hero, all the adventure and high romance of discover- 
ing a strange country without the disgusting necessity 
of having to land there. 
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Speaks As No Other Man 








Are you a teacher? This Jesus who steps forth from 
the school of Nazareth is intellectually alert, emotion- 
ally mature, physically vigorous. The long years of 
laborious poverty had been years of schooling so that 
now, still a young man, He speaks as no other man had 
ever spoken. He is a Commander of respect, an Exer- 
ciser of power. He is an attractive man, a man interiorly 
at peace, a man of prayer, indignant honest, forthright, 
fearless, masterful, patient, and understanding. Con- 
sider the paralysis that centuries of tradition, the-for- 
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malism of the Pharisees, the consciousness of being a 
defeated race had laid upon the Jews and then hear 
this young Carpenter cry out, “You have heard it 
said .. . but I tell you,” contrasting over and over the 
Old Law with the New, which He, Jesus of Nazareth, 
preached to them. 

Behold and believe and be amazed at this strange 
man in a strange land, but be amazed especially at 
this, that you have never left home. This man among 
men is He who came to you in Holy Communion this 
morning. It is He whom you call the Sacred Heart or 
the Infant Jesus of Prague. It is He with whom you 
have walked hand in hand for many a year, perhaps 
without ever realizing how rough that hand was from 
toil, how deep that voice, how fearful could be those 
flashing eyes. This is He who is revealed to you in the 
intelligent and fresh approach to Christ opened to you 
through an alert reading of the Gospels. 

But this “excelling knowledge of Christ” is not to be 
had by the casual dilettante, but only by one who is 
willing to search the Scriptures which give testimony 
of Christ. There just isn’t any easy way of taking up 
the Gospels, reading them, and walking off with a vivid 
realization of what the human character that God 
assumed when He became man is like. But it would 
be worth our time to find out what Christ was like, no 
matter how long it takes, for Jesus said, “He who sees 
Me sees the Father.” 

It was previously mentioned above that Psalm 121 
would be well worth memorizing, and of course many 
parts of the Bible are worth learning by heart. But it 
is especially the words of Jesus that we should say 
over and over, make our own, and imbed so deeply in 
the mind that we will never lose them. The value 
of this practice can hardly be exaggerated. The memo- 
rization of inspirational texts from Scripture forms a 
basic practice advocated by a famous Protestant clergy- 
man in a recent best seller which has passed the two 
million mark and which is supposed to have brought 
new confidence into the lives of hundreds of thousands 


Future Meterologist, Marilyn O’Leary, senior at 
St. Jeanne dArc Academy, Milton, Mass., displays 
her science project. 
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of Protestants. That such a process, filling the mind 
with the most beautiful ideas ever expressed, with 
thoughts of confidence in God, of the goodness and 
character of Christ—that such a process would be a 
healing balm to a troubled soul is so obvious that we 
wonder why we have not done more of it in the past. 


Underline Passages to Memorize 


So if you want to grow in the awareness of the 
character of Christ, underline the passages in the 
Gospels you intend to memorize with a special colored 
pencil, say in green or blue, and get to work taking 
one text each day until you have filled your mind with 
a vivid word picture of our Lord. Here are a few texts 
to start off with, but the most important ones are those 
you will discover for yourself: John 3:16, Lk. 6:12, 
Matt. 25:40, Mk. 1:22, Lk. 1:17. 

Another good practice which will require a bit of 
hard work is to search out little passages in the Gospels 
which, taken just as they are, but analyzed a little 
more deeply, bring out the character of Christ in 
brighter relief. Luke 6:10-—12 is such a passage. 


And He looked round on them all, and said to 
him, Stretch out thy hand. And he did so, and his 
hand was restored to him. 

And they were overcome with fury, debating 
with one another what they could do to Jesus. 

It was at this time that he went out onto the 
mountain side, and passed the whole night offering 
prayer to God. 


What a vivid picture of love, and hate, and forgiveness. 

Sometimes by omitting a few verses we are more 
forcibly reminded of the situations in which Christ 
had to work. In the eleventh chapter of St. John we 
have this, for example: “Then Jesus wept. See, said the 
Jews, how he loved him. From that day forward, then, 
they plotted his death.” (John 11:36, 37, and 53). 


As Your Lore Grows 


As your New Testament lore gradually grows, learn 
to put any bit of information you may pick up to 
immediate use. For example, you hear that St. Mark’s 
Gospel represents the thought of St. Peter, for St. Mark 
was a disciple of Peter. Armed with this info:mation, 
take the Gospel of St. Mark for your reading during a 
few days, and be on the alert for signs of St. Peter’s 
influence. Thus, Mark in his third chapter tells us that 
Christ “looked around,” and after that references to 
Christ's eyes are rather frequent, so much so that it is 
said that St. Mark never reports an important speech 
made by Jesus without mentioning His lively glance. 
But the terrible words, “And the Lord turned and 
looked at Peter,” referring to the sorrowful glance at 
the blasphemous and perjured Apostle by the forgiv- 
ing Christ as He passed through the court, is not con- 
tained in St. Mark’s Gospel at all, but in St. Luke’s. 
Peter never forgot that look, and he often spoke of 
Christ’s eyes to St. Mark. The introduction to each of 
the Gospels in the Confraternity edition will give you 
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plenty of such hints on which to work, e.g., St. Luke 
was a painter and a physician, St. John was a fisherman, 
and St. Matthew wrote his Gospel for the Jews. 

A little knowledge of the geography of Palestine 
will help us to appreciate Christ’s tremendous feats of 
endurance in His missionary journeys. Other bits of 
information will make Christ more real to us as, for 
example, a knowledge of the-kinds of animals and 
flowers in Palestine. But anything like that had better 
grow out of our Scripture reading as there is always 
danger of reading so much about the Gospels that 
there will not be time to apply ourselves to a direct 
acquaintance with the inspired word itself. 

Just one more idea before we leave you alone with 
vour Bible. Try stringing texts together from various 
parts of the Bible so that they will form the outline of 
a meditation, sermon, or instruction. This is easier than 
would at first appear and is worth trying. Here is one 
such series which might do for a meditation on seyeral 
of our Lady’s feast days: Genesis 3:15, Esther 15:13, 
Judith 15:10, Isaias 7:14, Luke 1:28, John 19:27, Acts 
1:14, Apocalypse 12:1. 


Confidence in the Future 


Probably we could go on like this at great length, 
accompanying Jesus as He travelled the dusty roads 
of Palestine and climbed the rugged hills of the Holy 
Land. At times our New Testament would take us with 
Him, and with St. Peter, up Mount Tabor, where He 
would be transfigured before us. At times we would 
travel with Peter alone, along the main roads of the 
ancient world, a man with a message. Yet Peter does 
not seem to have been lonely. Just before his death, in 
a warm Epistle to all those whom he loved, the impetu- 
ous Apostle speaks of the glory of Christ’s Transfigura- 
tion and of the confidence which he has in the future 
of the word of God. “It (the word of the prophets) 
will go on shining like a lamp in some darkened room,’ 
he writes, “until the dawn breaks, and the day-star 
rises in your hearts” (2 Peter 1:19). Long years of 
meditation on the sacred words of Scripture had 
changed Peter; they had given him an understanding 
and a tremendous depth of feeling for those whom he 
wished to help. 

For the most part Peter’s knowledge of the New 
Testament rested in his vivid memories of the very 
words of the Divine Master. If we cannot share this 
privilege with him, we can join him in his meditations 
on the Old Testament and in an abiding consciousness 
of the tremendous Good News which Christ brought 
to us in the New. As much of the message which 
Peter heard as God has willed to keep for us is in the 
New Testament, as interpreted and explained by the 
tradition of the Church. Reading it, talking about it 
letting it become part of our very blood stream will 
do for us what it did for him. Let us stop reading about 
the Bible and pick up the Sacred Scriptures themselves. 


The New Testament texts are from Msgr. Ronald Kaos 
edition. 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATO 
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By SISTER M. HENRITA, S.S.N.D. 
120 Allen Street, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 











Not only does the student gain the ability to think on his feet 
and to express his convictions before a group but he also 
learns through debating to shun all forms of shoddy thinking. 
He learns to distinguish between fact, rumor, and opinion. 
He learns to discriminate between the opinions of the biased, 
the uniformed, and the expert. 


PoTENTIAL LEADERS receive little enough attention in 
many schools. Because they have no particular trouble 
with class work, because they are interested in what 
they are being taught, and because they do assign- 
ments regularly and with a great deal of ease, they 
are often mistakenly thought to be doing “satisfactory” 
work. The gifted student is often permitted to shift 
for himself just because he is gifted; yet no group of 
the student body is deserving of more careful attention 
and training. These young people deserve better than 
they are getting in Catholic high schools today. 

Conditions in the modern world require that the 
good Catholic leader not only practice Christian virtue 
in the solitude of his chamber, but also that he preach 
the good news of the Gospel from the housetop. A 
hundred fine Catholics who waste their sweetness on 
the desert air make little impression when the temper 
of the times requires another Cyril of Alexandria or a 
Thomas More to proclaim the truth at least as loudly 
as error makes itself heard. We Catholics are told we 
are too often on the defensive. We hug the faith to 
ourselves in comfortable isolation. We are careful to 
remain out of controversy. We remain silent rather than 
intrude what we weakly call “the Catholic viewpoint,” 
instead of boldly labeling it “the truth,” or “the facts.” 
We are accused of adhering to a Catholic party line 
where we might legitimately disagree for fuller dis- 
cussion. 


Think on His Feet 


What many a Catholic lacks is ability to think on his 
feet and to express his convictions before a group. Some 
preparatory training is needed to free the young po- 
tential leader from the inhibitions and hesitations that 
keep him from giving witness to the faith he really 
loves. He needs to be provided with opportunities dur- 
ing his student days for speaking to groups of various 
kinds, ages, and composition. Courses which prepare 
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Debating as a Means of 


TRAINING CATHOLIC LEADERS 


him for leadership should be considered an integral 
part of the Catholic high school. 


Course in Debate 


One of the best offerings a Catholic high school can 
make to the intellectually above-average is a course 
in debate. It is safe to say that in many areas Catholic 
high schools have not been preeminent in this field of 
public speaking; in fact, Catholic high schools have 
been preeminent in no phase of public speaking; 
neither have Catholic high school graduates been out- 
standing as leaders in their communities. It is appro- 
priate to appraise anew the values of the most intellec- 
tual of all high school activities—debating. 

Just any kind of public speaking is not enough. Dis- 
cussion, it is true, helps to free from inhibition. Dra- 
matic training conduces to poise and appreciation of 
beauty in line and movement. Panels, symposia, round 
tables—all of these are excellent in their contribution 
towards the development of the all-around person. Yet 
debate tops them all from the viewpoint of preparation 
for leadership, and it does so primarily for two reasons. 
The first of these is that debate imposes a much sturdier 
type of discipline than any other kind of public speak- 
ing; secondly, it exacts a heavier toll in give and take, 
with consequent greater potentiality as a character 


builder. 


Wars on Shoddy Thinking 


Debate training makes war directly on all forms of 
shoddy thinking. A debater thinks through his case by 
preparing a brief in which each step has a logical bear- 
ing on every other. He learns to distinguish between 
fact, rumor, and opinion. He learns to discriminate be- 
tween the opinions of the biased, the uninformed, and 
the true expert. Though he may lean heavily on statis- 
tics, he is taught to recognize the hidden fallacy that 
lurks out of sight in columns of figures. He constantly 
has practice in documentation of facts. He is on his 
guard against such propaganda techniques as sweeping 
or overhasty generalization, bandwagon device, flag- 
waving, stereotypes, and ingratiating terms. All of this 
is lightly touched on in the education of everyone, but 
the potential leader needs more than the casual touch. 

He learns to define his terms, first of all. Accuracy 
and precision in vocabulary receive great stress. Since 
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he must speak under the pressure of time limits, ver- 
bosity and prolixity are weeded out, and since there is 
a tendency to fall into a debate “jargon,” the good 
debater must constantly search for fresh ways of ex- 
pressing ideas during the course of a session. This 
bears fruit in a fluency and skill with words that lead- 
ers in public life need if they are to win and hold an 
audience. 

Sound debating theory puts a premium on objective 
reasoning and discounts unsupported opinion and theo- 
rizing. In an age when sweeping generalizations and 
other propaganda devices are often the stock-in-trade 
of the political orator, the glib of tongue learn that 
more is needed in the halls of debate. Debaters 
learn to appreciate the difficulty of discovering abso- 
lute truth and oftentimes of distinguishing between 
truth and falsehood, fact and opinion, accurate state- 
ment and glib assertion. 


Pressure Expedites Evaluative Progress 


The very pressure put upon the debater expedites 
this evaluative process. He becomes acquainted with 
a new question in September. By late October or No- 
vember, he is participating in broad discussion of the 
question; by mid-November, he must be prepared for 
tournament experience. His preparation is never done. 
He is under constant preparation for a speaking ap- 
pearance for from four to five months of the school 
year. Sometimes the whole case must be discarded 
for an entirely new approach; sometimes the case must 
be revamped, with a different arrangement and re- 
phrasing of essentially identical arguments. Good de- 
baters continue their study of the question through the 
whole season, thus getting continual practice in form- 
ing judgments on the value of ideas. Inhibitions, 
nervousness, indecision, and lack of self-confidence 
are bound to disappear under the impact of this train- 
ing. 


Practice in How to Study 


Moreover, not the least of the debater’s gains is 
practical experience in “how to study.” Periodicals 
and books unknown to the average high-school student 
become everyday fare of the seasoned debater who 
wishes to become a superior practitioner of his art. 
Just as important is the effect on a student’s attitude 
toward all classes. History, science, and mathematics 
become to him ways of discovering some of the needed 
answers to his debate problem, just as language and 
literature teach him effective ways of expression. He 
listens with wide-eyed attention, mind as alert as his 
senses. All knowledge becomes relevant. Philosophy 
opens its charms to his opening mind. Logic enchants 
him. No longer for him the “vegetable” existence 
through hours of class. As a consequence, the level of 
his conversation rises, in marked contrast to the “What- 
did-you-do-last-night” effusions to be heard in the halls 
of any high school. When high school boys get just as 
excited over the intricacies of a foreign trade policy 
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as they do over a football play, their grasp on the sub. 
ject is more than just surface-deep. 


Thinks as He Reads 


If the debater is to conserve for future use the es- 
sence of what he reads, he must take notes. Since de- 
bating practice calls for documentation of evidence, 
he learns how to identify notes by proper labels of 
source, date, and page. He reads with clear-cut ob. 
jectives. He has a goal in mind—proof of his case. He 
thinks as he reads, always on the search for thought 
that will lead him closer to the truth of the proposition, 
Could any teacher wish for better motivation for study? 

All this imposes a discipline upon the debater that 
is foreign to discussion in any of its forms. Discussion 
has its own values, I repeat, and I have no wish to 
belittle them, but the leader needs the mind-building 
power of the limitations imposed by the rules which 
surround debating contests and the drive that is in- 
herent in its competitive character. 

Competition in education has come in for a great 
deal of unfavorable criticism; yet great leaders of men, 
such as Knute K. Rockne of Notre Dame, have used it 
with daring and persistence to guide the young to 
leadership without the devastating effects that are 
often mentioned. If competition and the “fight-to-live” 
drive succeed in football, why should they be so dan- 
gerous and obnoxious in the arena of ideas? The answer 
is that they are not. To revel in a good intellectual 
fight, to keep fighting a whole season through and 
never to stop trying and never quit—if young men and 
women could be deeply imbued, through debate, to 
do everything this way, the future of the Church would 
be in safe hands. 


Failure to Face Facts 


To quote abuses that have arisen and will always 
arise as proof that debating is harmful is like arguing 
that football should be abolished because boys break 
bones in playing the games. There are accidents in 
sports as well as in the classroom. There are poor 
coaches of debate just as there are of any physical 
sport. Some will stoop to any tactics to win, others are 
unsporting and unable to accept defeat gracefully, 
enmities are bred, dislike fostered, and snobbery prac- 
ticed. These are human failings that exist wherever 
the human personality is at work; they prove nothing 
except that the participants are human. They do not 
prove a thing against debating when it is under the 
direction of competent and strong-charactered guides. 
To find fault with competition itself is a failure to face 
facts. Our young people will live with it all the rest 
of their lives “Competition keeps the lid on,” ran a 
Newsweek headline, and it may be added, keeps the 
boiling point at a safe distance, because it is an energy 
release of a safe and distinctly valuable kind. 


Character-Building Value 
Not the least desirable quality of debate to educators 
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should be its character-building value. As in all activi- 
ties based on the contest, or competitive, idea, debat- 
ers learn how to win without vainglory and to lose 
without a sense of humiliation. No one wins all the 
time. Even the best experience “off” days and setbacks. 
These are lessons for life. The debater is under constant 
criticism, to which he trains himself to listen courte- 
ously. Too much praise believed in, he finds, does him 
no good, whereas, on the contrary, the sharp barb of 
criticism, galling as it may seem at the moment, is just 
what he needs to send him back for more work and 
harder effort. The leader needs to learn to face this 
sort of thing to save him from wilting under the cold 
winds of opposition. Any attempt to browbeat one’s 


opponents, to belittle personal qualities, to mistake op-- 


posing debaters for their arguments as valid targets, 
usually meets with severe censure from judges and 
coach. 


As improved transportation makes possible partici- 
pation in interscholastic debating by more and more 
schools, students meet an ever-widening variety in 
cultural background, race, creed, and social status. 
Yet these are not the factors which will decide the out- 
come of the contest between them. It is only how they 
have helped to shape the minds of the debaters that 
will count. This is democracy at its best—young minds 
meeting in the arena of ideas and learning tolerance for 
those of others, while stoutly defending their own. 


Mind Alerted 


Of course, debating in itself will not make a student 
an informed Catholic The facts he gathers may have 
little bearing on Catholic dogma as such, though many 
of the debate propositions of recent years included 
direct application of Christian principles as embodied 
in the social encyclicals. Yet, because his mind has 


News when it’s news—Sisters who 
visited the Pflaum NCEA convention 
booth during Easter week 

learned how the teletype is used 
from Junior Catholic Messenger 
Editor Roy Lindeman. 

The Sisters are from left: 

Sister Dorothea, O.S.U., Toledo, 
diocesan supervisor; Sister Mary 
Louise, Mary Manse College; Sister 
St. Dominic, St. Ursula Academy; 
Sister Mary Bernardine, O.S.U., 
diocesan supervisor. 





been alerted through debate, he brings to all his classes 
a more alert and intelligent mind than the average 
student, and from classes such as religion and social 
science, he takes away a firmer grasp and a deeper 
understanding of religious truth and the principles that 
should rule men in their dealings with fellowmen. 

Just as “conference maketh a ready man,” so constant 
practice of the speech arts, under the difficulties of de- 
bate, make him ready to assume over his fellowmen 
that kind of ascendancy to which we all willingly sub- 
scribe. Consequently, almost without exception, 
schools’ best students are debaters. Either debate 
attracts the highest caliber of student intelligence, we 
conclude, or it so alerts the mind that debaters be- 
come the most intelligent students in the school. Can 
we do better Catholic Action than to give our young 
people of high intelligence this training for leadership? 

“Catholic Action,” said St. Pius X, “will not please 
certain timid souls, who, though good-living, are so 
attached to their habitual quiet and so afraid of every 
innovation that they believe it is quite sufficient to 
pray. . . . But those good people, whom I could call 
optimists, will wait in vain for society to re-Christian- 
ize itself simply by the prayers of the good. It is 
necessary to join with action.” 

The kind of action I plead for is that the voice of 
Catholic men and women be made articulate through- 
out the length and breadth of America; that our Cath- 
olic students may not sit in our classrooms as passive 
imbibers of potent truths which forever remain irrele- 
vant to life, going out timidly loving truth and justice, 
and saving their own souls, perhaps, but leaving no 
impress on their contemporary generation; that, on the 
contrary, the intellectually superior students may leave 
our high school prepared to be fearless champions of 
justice and right, ready to take the offensive as well 
as the defensive in the cause of Christ. 
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What makesithe new 4] MERICANS 
stand out ? 





These outstanding characteristics bring The Americana to a new pinnacle of efficiency 
and beauty, making it the fastest-selling edition in 128 years of distinguished 
reference book publishing: 


* Continuous revision, resulting this year in the finest edition in Americana history 
* Impeccable authority, making The Americana a marvel of accuracy, readability and timeliness 


* Thousands of new articles and thousands of new pictures, giving you more thorough coverage and more colorful pages 
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* Larger type on a larger, whiter page, printed from entirely new plates by a new printing process 


* A new modern binding, completely redesigned in handsome red and black and gold 
The Encyclopedia 


The 1957 Americana: q Y > By / 
30 volumes ¢ 26,000 pages 59,000 articles ¢ 11,500 illus- ok. / Wy tf LL 4 / V, { 


trations e 44,000 cross references e 280,000 index entries; 
21,000 pages completely revised in the last six years 
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The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





By SISTER M. MARGUERITE, R.S.M. 


Mount Saint Agnes College, Mount Washington 9, Md. 


MARY, Then and Now 


What going to school meant to Mary of the famous lamb, 
what she wore and ate and read are delightfully told in ihis 
article which contrasts the then and now. 


Sister Marguerite will be recalled for her previous contribu- 
tions. She is a graduate of Johns Hopkins University. She also 
pursued further studies at Catholic University of America. 


THE ONE-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTIETH anniversary of the 
famous Mary whose lamb followed her to school 
brought forth an interesting story about the incident. 
It also furnishes some reflections on the differences be- 
tween the life of a nine-year-old girl in 1815, and one 
of the same age in the nineteen-fifties. 

Take the matter of clothing: 

Mary-of-the-lamb wore pantalettes that came to her 
ankles, below them white stockings and (in the pic- 
ture) little sandals fastened with straps over the arch. 
Actually, Mary must have worn high-buttoned shoes 
for school, especially in view of the dusty or muddy 
conditions of the roads. For underwear, she wore 
drawers (though the word was mentioned only in the 
extreme privacy of the home, and they were never 
called “pantees” or “paddees.” At one time, they were 
referred to as “pockets” ). The drawers were fastened 
by buttons to a “body” and around this combination 
were buttoned or tied at least three petticoats, which 
was another private word. Then came a dress, but- 
toned up the back to the neck, with sleeves that 
reached to the wrist. 


Laundry Laborious 


Now, all these garments were ruffled, and each ruffle 
was probably edged with lace. That is something to 
consider when the sewing machine had just been in- 
vented and had not yet come into general use, when 
the laundry was done by laborious scrubbing (no soap- 
less detergents and automatic washing machines) and 
when there were no electric irons, only flat irons which 
were heated against a wood-burning, or (more rarely 
in the country) a coal-burning stove. 

The stoking of the fire was most likely the chore 
(one of the many ) of brother Nat, at whose instigation 
we are told the lamb followed Mary to school. It’s a 
wonder he had time for mischief, when we consider 
that merely on the question of keeping the wood box 
filled there was involved considerable labor. 


Walked, Skipped, or Ran 
So Mary was properly dressed in all these cotton or 


woolen garments, and with the addition of a hat (also 
ruffed and called a bonnet) she scampered off to 
school. How did she get there? She walked, skipped, 
or ran. All the children lived within a radius of two 
miles from the schoolhouse, and that was not cop- 
sidered too long a walk even for a nine-year-older, 
There were no machines, no buses, and it was only 
rarely that a farmer could spare his horses to be 
hitched to a “buggy” to take his young ones to school, 
Those families that could afford such transportation 
probably placed their children in private boarding 
schools anyway. 


Hearty Breakfast 


Now for food: Mary’s school day was well fortified 
by a breakfast of corn-meal mush, or perhaps pan- 
cakes, or homemade bread: great thick slices with 
crust sturdy enough to give good exercise to Mary's 
teeth—second ones, just newly come in. There was 
butter recently churned out on the old stone porch 
near the dairy, and probably a cup of milk to drink. 
If she was allowed coffee, it was made from coffee 
beans freshly ground in the little coffee mill that stood 
on a shelf in the kitchen, and there was thick cream 
to go into it and brown sugar. No breakfast of orange- 
juice-and-toast would have been tolerated in those 
days. Besides, there was no orange juice. Oranges were 
a special treat for Christmas only. 

For lunch, Mary carried to school several sand- 
wiches made of the same thick-sliced bread with roast 
beef or jelly between the slices. Perhaps there was a 
generous wedge of pie. Presumably it was springtime 
(or there would not have been that frisky lamb) so 
the fruits were not yet in season, but she may have had 
a fragrant apple from the barrels that had been filled 
in the autumn and carefully kept in cellar or attic all 
during the winter. There was no school cafeteria to 
serve a hot lunch. For drinking, Mary and the others 
used the dipper attached to the bucket of water which 
some older boy had pumped from the well nearby. 


Nine to Four 


There were long hours in school: from nine to four- 
and Mary, if it were a one-or-two room schoolhouse, 
waited her turn at reciting her geography, history, 
memorized poem, or reading or spelling. Otherwise, 
she studied quietly with the rest of her class, or did 
her sums or other assigned work that we would call 
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“seat work.” Audio-visual education was a thing of the 
future; but perhaps Mary learned a great deal from 
jooking and listening while the older children recited; 
she got a thorough review while those younger were 
taking their turns. Or maybe if she took to day-dream- 
ing, she could gaze out the window at the budding 
trees, saucy birds building their nests, or timid squir- 
rels beginning to frolic from bough to bough, thus 
learning about nature from firsthand observation. 

By the time Mary ambled home through the coun- 
try lanes (and we may be sure she found a short cut 
across the fields if possible) the day was far spent. 
She had time only to change her school dress for a 
plainer house dress, and help get supper. It might 
be fried mush this time, bread and butter, roast lamb, 
jams and preserves from last year’s fruits, cake, or pie. 


Those Lamp Chimneys! 


Since the dark came early, the family ate supper by 
lamplight—furnished by lamps whose wicks, soaked 


in oil (later, kerosene), produced a warm, homey 


illumination and made beautiful the faces of beloved 
parents, brothers, sisters, grand-parents, or older un- 
married aunts. But—those lamp chimneys! Every day 
they had to be washed, for the smoking wick created 
a smudge—a smudge that prevented the light from 
shining clearly, and every housewife would scorn any- 
thing less than perfection in the shining glass chim- 
neys. But only hot water could cleanse them 
thoroughly, and hot water was not gotten then at the 
turn of a spigot. In fact, there was no spigot. 


Accomplished Knitter 


After the dishes were washed and dried, there was 
time to sit by the fire with her mother, who was show- 
ing her a new pattern in knitting: every little girl was 
an accomplished knitter by the time she reached 
Mary’s age. No radio, no TV, and very little literature 
for Mary's entertainment: McGuffey’s Readers—those 
treasures of verse and stories—had not yet been pub- 
lished; Hans Christian Andersen was born about the 
same time as Mary, so she did not yet have access to his 
intriguing fairy tales. She might perhaps have a volume 
of Grimm’s fairy stories, if they had by that time been 
translated from the German. There may have been 
a precious volume of Shakespeare. But if she de- 
pended on the American literature available at the 
time, Edwards’ “Sinner in the Hands of an Angry 
God,” or Dickinson’s “Letters of a Farmer in Penn- 
sylvania” would have made rough going and dis- 
couraging reading for the little girl. 

Perhaps before bedtime there was opportunity to 
sit around the fire, popping corn, or roasting chestnuts 
or apples. Then, when Mary’s head began to droop, 
Mother or Father would say: 


Te a Cold Bedroom 


{Up you go, Mary!” And she would climb the nar- 
tow stairway to her cold bedroom. No time for loiter- 
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ing here, if the winter weather was lingering—a hasty 
shedding of all those garments, pulling over her head a 
flannel nightgown, and she was cuddling down within 
the feather bed—a mattress made from goose feathers 
patiently saved through the years. Washing of teeth 
and face and hands would have been taken care of in 
the kitchen previously, whereas—a bath? That was 
saved for Saturday afternoon, again in the kitchen 
which was always the warmest room. 


Only in the Past Forty Years 


Now, the significant part about all this is that Mary's 
grandmother as well as Mary’s grandchild probably 
lived just such a life as we've been describing. It is 
only within the past forty years that the advent of 
electricity and automation has made possible such 
startling changes in transportation, diet, housekeeping, 
education, marketing, and about every phase of life 
that can be menticned. 

But there are two things that have not changed: 
little girls now can be just as dear and sweet, just as 
motherly in their care of pets; and— 

The lambs haven't changed! 


Nor Catholic Instruction 


Furthermore, in the midst of changing circum- 
stances, it is a comfort and a security to realize that, 
in the mercy of the Lamb of God, Catholic instruc- 
tion has not changed. Methods, yes. Parochial schools 
have gained immeasurably by advances in automation 
which have kept pace with their own growth. But, 
whether in a pioneer cabin on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion, or in the ultimate of modern architecture, a re- 
ligion teacher can still stand before her class and begin 
with: 

“God made you to love Him, to serve Him, to be 
happy with Him forever in Heaven.” 





This group of senior history students of Annunciation 
High School, Detroit, Mich., gave a panel on 

the U.N.—its work and various councils. The panel was 
also presented to the entire student body at an 
assembly last October. 
















BRIAR CLIFF COLLEGE 


Sioux City, lowa 


Briar Cliff College for women, resident and day, is conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Francis of the Holy Family of Dubuque. From 
1930 to 1937 Briar Cliff functioned as a junior college. In 1937 
the curriculum was arranged to include the third and fourth 
years of college work. In that same year a teacher-education 
department was opened and arrangements for practice-teaching 
in the public schools were made with the Sioux City Board of 
Education. 


LOCATION 
The College is attractively situated on one of the highest points 
of land in the northwestern part of Sioux City. As the campus 
occupies a tract of seventy acres of rolling hills, the freedom of 
outdoor life is added to the many advantages which residence 
at the College assures. 

Sioux City, located at the junction of three states, is accessible 
by the following railroads: Illinois Central; Great Northern; 
Chicago and Northwestern; St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha; 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy; and Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific. 

Letters regarding admission should be addressed to: Office of 
the Dean, Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa. 
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ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 
Briar Cliff College is accredited as a degree-granting institutions 
by the following agencies: North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools; The National Commission on Accredite 
ing; The State University of lowa; The Iowa State Department 
of Public Instruction for Certification of Teachers; The Io 
Board of Nurse Examiners. The College holds membership ing 
The National Catholic Educational Association; The Association 
of American Colleges; The American Council on Educationy 
The American Library Association. ‘ 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES g 
The major emphasis at Briar Cliff College is consistently om 


intellectual discipline through which the student discovers lifes 
purposefulness in terms of those higher realities beyond merely 
material ends. Not only to have a knowledge of facts, but to) 
know how to think, to integrate facts with the whole of reality’ 
to be able to make a ear aesthetic or moral judgment on the =~ 
basis of the objective scale of values; to understand one’s human 
role in the light of science and history and of membership in 
the Mystical Body of Christ—this will abide and give meaning 
and graciouness and beauty, no matter what (or even in spite 
of what) one’s position in the mundane scheme of things. 
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FACULTY 
Sisters of St. Francis of the Holy Family; priests, lay men and 
women. 


LIBRARY 


28,000 volumes; 285 subscriptions to current periodicals; audio- 
visual aids. 


" The College confers the following degrees: Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Gommerce, Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, and 
Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


1. Division of Letters and Fine Arts includes the department of 
English and the classical and modern languages, dramatic 
art and speech, art, and music. 


2. Division of Natural Sciences and Mathematics includes the 
departments of the biological sciences, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, and physical sciences. 


3. Division of Religion and Philosophy includes the departments 
of religion, philosophy, psychology. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


A minimum of fifteen units from an accredited high school is 
required for admission to freshman standing. A unit is defined 
as a course satisfactorily pursued for five periods of forty-five 
minutes each during a school year of thirty-six weeks. Labora- 
tory seeds of double length are counted as one class period. 
The high school units required for entrance should be ‘distrib- 
uted as follows: Required: English (3), Social Science (1'/s); 
| Restricted Electives (6'/.) selected from the following: English, 
| Foreign Language, Social Science, Mathematics, Natural Sci- 
' ence. Free electives (4). These four units may be chosen from 
| the subjects listed in the preceding group or from others usually 
4 ited in standard high schools. Not fewer than one unit, 
ever, will be accepted in science or foreign language. 


| Admission to advanced standing: Applicants for admission to 
: ced standing must present official transcripts of high 
; credits earned in other colleges with a certificate of 
"honorable dismissal. Although applicants from an accredited 
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. Division of Social Science includes the departments of his- 
tory, political science, and sociology. 


5. Division of Community Service includes the departments of 
home economics, education, library science, nursing, physi- 
cal education, and secretarial science. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 

Student Personnel Services: health service; guidance program; 
lectures and professional concerts; annual retreat; formal 
and informal social functions; Placement Bureau. 


Student Societies and Clubs: Student Cooperative Council; 
Women’s Recreational Association; Future Teachers of 
America; Mendel Club; Gold Masque (dramatics); Inter- 
national Relations Club; St. Cecilia Music Club; Sodality 
of Blessed Virgin Mary; Third Order Secular of St. Francis; 
academic fraternities. 


Student Publications: Cliff Courier (newspaper); Prologues 
( magazine ). 


Athletics: Member of the State and National Athletic Federation 
of College Women. Activities include intramural tourna- 
ments (tennis, badminton, bowling, archery, speedball, 
volleyball, basketball, and ping-pong), parties, and other 
events not related to athletics. 


college are admitted to advanced standing without examination, 
the permanency of such standing is dependent upon subsequent 
work in this college. 


EXPENSES PER SEMESTER 
Tuition 
Board and Laundry 
Dormitory Bed 
Single Private Room 
Double Private Room 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A number of full and partial scholarships as well as various 


forms of service awards are available to deserving candidates to 
Briar Cliff College. 
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treasury 


low? fill it 
by fund 

raising the 

Mason way! 


Your school, or any 
group within it, can 
raise $300 to $2,500 
without any investment 
or risk on your part! 


e We supply all candy 
e You pay nothing until sold 
e Personalized with your or- 
ganization name and picture 
e All unsold candy returnable 
e Big Profits, you get $6.00 
of every $15.00 sale 
e Famous “MASON” Brand 


Fill out coupon below. Mason will send 
you candy samples beforehand with no 
obligation. You give us no money in ad- 
vance. We supply on consignment fa- 
mous Mason 10¢ Candy Bars, packed 
5 bars in each package, wrapped with 
your own personalized wrapper at no 
extra charge. You pay 30 days after re- 
ceipt of candy. Return what you don’t 
sell. Candy is sold at regular retail 
price. On every box sold you keep $6.00 
and send Mason $9.00 (66%% profit 
on cost). There’s 
no risk. You can’t 
lose. Mail in cou- 
pon today for in- 
formation about 
MASON’S PRO- 
TECTED FUND 
RAISING DRIVES 
and samples. 





e@eeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeee2ee@ 
Mr. EDWARD STOYE. 

Fund Raising Dept. (Dept. B-195) 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me with- 
out any obligation, samples and 
information on your Fund Raising 
Plan. 

NAME 

GROUP NAME 

ADDRESS 


EEE 
e@eeeeeveeaeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 
Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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TEACHER TO TEACHER 


IN BRIEF 


_ SCHOOL DAY 


THE P.A. WAY 


By Pierre Marais, M.A., (Pseud.) 


| This satire on the unrestricted use of the 


public address system in a school is from 


| the pen of an experienced teacher whose 


work we have published twice previously. 
The author, in a spirit of charity, asks for 


| pseudonymity for self and school. 


THE scHOOL’s public address sys- 


| tem is that system used by the many 
| for the benefit of the few who 


neither read bulletin boards nor 


| listen to the homeroom announce- 


ments. The P.A. has a varied voice 
box hanging like a cyclops eye in 
each room. It is the pyre on which 
the petty rubrics of daily news 
flashes are constantly being sim- 
mered. Teachers who are under fire 
from this battery of announcements 
will understand the following med- 
ley of co-curricular blurbs: 

To culminate their poetry unit, 
the freshmen were reciting favorite 
poems memorized for the occasion. 
Miss Bess Robinson felt that all was 
going well as lanky Jim shuffled to 
the front and began: 


Do you feel the call of the sudden 
spring 

Do you crave to fly with an eager 
wing? 


“Will the owner of the car with 
the license number 1234 please 
move the car,” the P.A. blasted. Not 
satisfied with the once-over-lightly, 
there was a repetition, “that’s num- 
ber 1234 license.” 

“Continue, James,” Miss Robin- 
son smiled. 


Do you long for the waves and the 
open sea, 

Do you burn to be free, be free, be 
free? 


“The following hockey players 
will be excused at 2:00 o'clock for 





the game.” The coach’s voice then 
called the names. Miss Robinson 
weakly smiled in feigned tranquil- 
lity and motioned to Judy for her 
recitation. 


I taste a liquor never brewed 
From tankards scopped in pearl; 
Not all the vats upon the Rhine 
Yield such an alcohol. 


“Will the health class please 
bring their workbooks to class to 
day,” the phy-ed teacher said. He 
cleared his throat and continued. 
“And as long as we've interru 
we may as well read the basketball 
schedule for the next two weeks 


Miss Robinson toyed with the 
paperweight and looked menac- 
ingly at the P.A. box which loomed 
like a deluxe gargoyle in the corner 
of the room. The next student, 
buck-toothed Edwin, came forward. 
The calm teacher paused a moment 
and then quietly explained that 
since the announcements con ; 
only the upper classmen, 
would (just for this time) conti 
the recitations, the P.A. n 
standing. Edwin grinned ne 
and began: 





A robin redbreast in a cage 
Puts all heaven in a rage. 


“Will the student who left his 
rubbers in the entrance please re 


move them, that is no place for 
rubbers.” t 


A poem should be palpable 
mute 


As a globed fruit. 

“All Red Cross delegates 
meet in room 201 during a 
period today.” 

A poem should be dumb 4 . 
As old medallions to the thumb. ¥ 
“And volunteers for the cere 
palsy drive will also meet today @ 
room 202.” 4 
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A poem should be wordless 
As a flight of birds. 


Miss Bess Robinson seemed un- 
comfortable. Somehow she was not 
enjoying the poetry hour. Edwin 
raced to the end of his poem and 
grinned victoriously. Henry’s turn 
was next. There is a Henry in every 
class. Henry could always be 
counted on to do something differ- 
ent. 

“Miss Robinson,” Henry mum- 
bled, “I have a lot of short poems. 
Is that okey?” It would hardly help 
to protest now. The assignment was 
to memorize and recite lines of 
poetry. Henry sensed his victory 
and turned toward the class. 


The Lord in His wisdom made the 
fly 
And then forgot to tell us why. 


Henry paused, shifted his weight to 
the opposite hip, and stole a quick 
glance at Miss Robinson, who as- 
sumed the pose of the Great Stone 
Face. 


Algy met a bear 
The bear was bulgy 
The bulge was Algy. 


Miss Robinson examined her finger- 
nails. The P.A. resumed fire: 

“Will the play cast please look at 
the bulletin board for the practice 
schedule. Please be on time for 
dress rehearsal. We must hurry to 
be ready for the opening curtain.” 


Snails do the holy 
Will of God slowly 


Henry paused. Miss Robinson 
now adopted the look of Sitting 
Bull as she closed her eyes and felt 
her face flush. Henry rushed 
through his concluding lines: 


Little gamboling lamb 

Do you know where you am 
In a patch of mint. 

I'll give you a hint, 

Scram, lamb! 


Henry returned, a triumphant Tro- 
jan, to his desk. The freshmen lux- 
uriated in suppressed amusement. 
A ear-splitting shriek from the 
P.A. indicated that an amateur was 
handling the panel of knobs. The 
students winced, clapping their 
hands over their ears. With a 
dangerously detached attitude, 
Miss Robinson looked out upon the 
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winter sky where the ashen stub of 
day clung tenaciously to the gray 
horizon. 

The P.A. barraged: “G.A.A. mem- 
bers! Be sure to come to the meet- 
ing after school today. A big sur- 
prise is in store. Don’t miss it. Be- 
ware! That is, ah, er, Be there!” 

With an ominous glint in her 
eyes, Bess Robinson called on 
Sharon. Sharon was a studious girl 
who brought a sense of seriousness 
to her work. She swished up to the 
front, tilted her head as she had so 
often practiced in the mirror, and 
began: 


Booth led boldly with his big bass 
drum. 


“There will be band practice to- 
night at 7:30. All members must be 
there.” 


The saints smiled gravely and said, 
“He’s come!” 


“And when you do assemble, band 
members, please don’t play on 
other students’ horns.” 


The banjos rattled and the tam- 
bourines 


New from MOORE 


Caps and Gowns in the 
new miracle fabrics 


Soft and silky smooth, the newest MOORE ma- 


terials are brightly hued, and almost airy light. 
A most welcome new high in appeal and com- 


Ask for Swatch Catalog CG 15 


Sale or Rental — Hoods, too 


[Contact your nearest office 


E. R. MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 
Chicago 13, Ill. 


Phone GRaceland 7-3600 


Beokion #3, ¢9 Phone EVergreen 3-2801 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 
(Successorsto Cap & Gown Company of California... established 1929) 
1641 N. Allesandro St. Los Angeles 26, Calif. 

Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 
ALSO MAKERS OF ROBES FOR CHOIR AND CONFIRMATION 
GYM SUITS FOR GIRLS 
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Rockhurst College for men, resident and day, is under the con- 
trol and direction of members of the Society of Jesus. Chartered 
on August 30, 1910, it is incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Missouri and authorized to “confer such academic 
degrees as are conferred by colleges and universities in the 
United States.” 


LOCATION 


The Rockhurst campus covers approximately twenty-five acres 
in the exclusive South Side aldivetiel district of Kansas City, 
Missouri. Correspondence regarding admission should be ad- 
dressed to: Office of the Dean, Recent College, 1137 Rock- 
hurst Road, Kansas City 10, Missouri. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


Rockhurst College, as a four-year liberal arts college, is an 
accredited member of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. It holds membership in the Jesuit 
Educational Association, the National Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, the Association of American Colleges, the American 
Council on Education, the Missouri College Union, the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars and in other national 
and state associations in various fields of knowledge. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


Rockhurst is a Catholic liberal arts college which provides those 
means that are considered best to form the cultured Christian 
gentleman. It lays a foundation in learning and culture, which 
later may be followed, if desired, by specialized courses in the 
professional schools, and provides experience designed to help 
the student to train his will and to control his emotions. It seeks 
to produce the educated man possessed of a mind trained to 
orderly thinking, broad knowledge and understanding, social 
competency, and a practical Christian philosophy of living—in 
short, to build an integrated personality. 
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ROCKHURST COLLEGE 


Kansas City, Missouri 


FACULTY 


Members of the Society of Jesus (S.J.) and lay officers of 
instruction. 


LIBRARY 


26,000 volumes; 270 periodicals, foreign and domestic; audio- 
visual aids. 


DEGREES 


Rockhurst College confers the Bachelor of Arts and the Bachelor 
of Science degrees with concentration in any one of the follow- 
ing fields: Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, 
History, Latin, Mathematics, Physics, Philosophy, Sociology. 
In the Division of Business Administration the College confers 
the semiprofessional degrees of Bachelor of Science in Business 
Administration, with concentrations in Accounting, Business 
Administration, Finance or Marketing, and Bachelor of Science 
in Industrial Relations, for students majoring in Industrial Rela- 
tions. The degree of Associate in Business Administration is 
awarded to students who satisfactorily complete one of the 
regular eighty-hour evening curricula in Accounting or Business 
Adabiiandion. 


DIVISIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


1. Division of Languages and Literature, including the depart- 

ments of English, Classical Languages, Modern Languages. 
2. Division of Social Science, including the departments of 
Economics, History, Sociology. 

. Division of Natural Science and Mathematics, including the 
departments of Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, Physies. 

. Division of Philosophy, Theology, and Education. 

. Division of Business Administration, including the depart- 
ments of Accounting, Business Administration, Industrial 
Relations. 

. Division of Health and Physical Education. 

N.B. Rockhurst College has a summer session and evening 
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sessions, and regularly offers non-departmental courses in 
Music. 


CO-CURRICULUM AND EXTRA-CURRICULUM 


Student Personnel Services: annual retreat; individual counsel- 
ing program; health service; Placement Bureau; lectures 
and recitals; formal and informal social functions. 


Student Societies and Clubs: Academy of Science; Aquinas 
Philosophy Club; College Band; Rockhurst Glee Club; 
Dramasquers; English Club; Debating Society; Gun Club; 
Radio Club; Student-Faculty Committee; Student Union; 
League of the Sacred Heart; Sodality School of Parish 
Activities. 


Student Publications: The Rockhurst College Hawk (news- 
paper): The Rock (annual). 


Athletics: Students who are eligible may participate in basket- 
ball, baseball, and minor sports. For students who do not 
choose to become candidates for the varsity squads a full 
program of intramural sports furnishes opportunity for 
recreation and physical exercise. 


ADMISSION, GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


Applicants for admission to the Freshman class should present as 
soon as possible after high school graduation, preferably before 
August 15, the official Application for Admission to the Dean. 
The applicant will apply directly to his own high school for his 
academic record, record of tests, and other information that will 
give evidence of the scholastic ability, character, personality, 
and health required for admission to the College. Except in cases 
where distance excuses, all applicants for admission are required 
to call at the office of the Dean for a personal interview. 


ADMISSION, SCHOLASTIC REQUIREMENTS 


For admission to the Freshman class candidates must offer not 
less than fifteen acceptable units from an accredited four-year 
high school, or twelve acceptable units from a three-year senior 
high school. 

Graduates of four-year high schools must offer at least eleven 
units selected from the fields of English, Foreign Languages, 
Mathematics, Natural Sciences, and Social Sciences. These 
eleven units must include three majors of three units each or 
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two majors of three units each and two minors of two units each 
or one major of three units and three minors of two units each. 
Non-graduates who have completed at least twelve units of high 
school work and rank within the upper third of their class and 
are recommended by their principal will be considered for 
acceptance but will not be finally accepted until they have 
passed aptitude and proficiency tests given by the College. 

A major consists of three unit courses in one field of study. A 
minor consists of two unit courses in one field of study. 

One major, three units, must be in English, and ordinarily one 
minor, two units, must be in Mathematics, including a unit of 
Algebra and one of Geometry. In addition, candidates for the 
A.B. degree must present at entrance or secure during the first 
two college years four units of high school Latin. 


The remaining units of the required fifteen or twelve may be 
selected from any subjects accepted for graduation in accredited 
high schools. Graduates who have ranked in the top ten percent 
of their classes and who are highly recommended by their prin- 
cipals may be admitted without strict adherence to the subject 
requirements. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 
Tuition $400.00 


600.00 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Several honor, competitive and founded scholarships (complete 
and partial), as well as Grant-in-Aid assistance, are offered by 
Rockhurst College. For full information write to The Dean well 
in advance of completion of high school. 


Ilustrations: Opposite page, top: between classes, faculty resi- 
dence hall in background; Pontifical Mass. in the College 
chapel; Messman Hall, new student union building. 

Opposite page, bottom: free time in Conway Lounge; Cardinal 
Spellman launches $2,500,000 expansion program; labora- 
tory session in developmental anatomy. 

This page, top: informal faculty-student session in Memorial 
Lounge; snack time in student dining hall; the “Hawks” at 
home in the Mason-Halpin Fieldhouse. 

This page, below: practice-teaching class; a proud family at 
commencement; student-editors of The Hawk, campus 
newspaper. 


Jing-jing-jingled—the hands of the 
queen. 


Sharon shot through to the finish 
and returned to her seat. A pause 
ensued. Miss Robinson was evi- 
dently absorbed in thought. So en- 
gulfed was she that she merely 
sighed the next name. Mildred! 
Mildred nervously eyed the clock 
to see if there would be time enough 
before the bell. Mildred clutched 
her wad of handkerchief and jerked 
herself forward in fast, pitty-pat 
steps. She sing-songed: 


The time has come, the walrus said 
To talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing 
wax 


Of cabbages and kings. 


The bell rang mercifully and the 
freshmen poets scrambled out of 
the classroom. 

And since this is an allegory with 
a happy ending, it must be reported 
that at the next faculty meeting, 
Miss Bess Robinson volunteered to 
serve on a faculty committee to 
study the P.A. problem. Later, 
when they won a vote of approval 
on their plans, the public address 


brease XTRA LARGE 


Drees 


system was used only twice daily 
when all announcements had to be 
made. No more cabbages and kings 
in the new P.A. way for each school 
day! 


LAY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 


By Brother Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., 
Asst. Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration and Director, Evening Div., 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin 
WITH THE ADVENT of more lay 
teachers and expanding clerical, 
custodial, and cafeteria staffs in 
larger Catholic schools, the work of 
the laity takes on new significance 
in Catholic education. The laity, as 
a group, have been the loyal and 
staunch supporters of Catholic edu- 
cation, especially at the parish level. 
The laity have supported a dual 
school system, aided the Church in 
accomplishing its teaching mission 
by raising funds to construct 
schools, by enrolling their children 
in them, and supporting the schools 
through tuition payments and re- 
lated fund-raising activities. 


New Proportions 


The business management of 
Catholic schools must take on new 
proportions if schools are to adjust 
to the mounting tidal wave of new 
students. As the management func. 
tions of planning, organizing, and 
controlling become more complex 
in an increasingly specialized econ- 
omy, the need for lay assistance 
in the business management of 
Catholic schools becomes more 
apparent. 

The laity are our greatest human 
resource, if not always so rich in the 
goods of the world, at least rich in 
experience and wisdom gained 
daily in the marketplace. Who 
would be more willing to give of 
their time and talents? Who would 
have a more dedicated interest? 


Brother Ryan devoted the 1956-57 school 
year to a national study of business manage- 
ment in Central Catholic high schools, 
travelled nearly 25,000 miles conducting 
management audits in central schools, and 
completed his doctoral dissertation. During 
the past summer he served as visiting lecturer 
at a workshop on economic education, Bradley 
University, and conducted a workshop on 
school management, St. Mary's University, 
Xavier, Kansas. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


arian SUNDAY MISSAL 


by Sylvester P. Juergens, S. M. 


NEW EXCLUSIVE FEATURE!! Follow the Passion as you 
Follow the Mass! 25 richly devotional pictures in full color 
of the Passion of our Lord face the text of the Ordinary of 


the Mass . 


- - A constant reminder that Calvary and the Mass 


are the same ... An aid to praying the Mass in union with 


THROUGHOUT 


our Lord in His Passion. 
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1585/102 Durable Satinflex, red edges. 
Colors: Red or Blue... 2.00 1.60 
1585/301 Seal grain, red edges 

2.50 2.00 
1585/302 Morocco grain, gold edges 

3.50 2.80 
1585/403 Genuine leather, gold 

4.50 3.60 
1585/424 Genuine leather, gold roll, 
gold edges. Colors: Red or Blue 

5.50 4.40 
1585/419 Genuine leather, leather- 
lined, gold roll, gold edges 

7.50 6.00 
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Retoil Religions 
1585/437 Deluxe morocco, leather- 
lined, gold roll, gold edges 

9.50 7.60 


BRIDAL EDITIONS 


1585/384 Soft, white simulated 
leather, gold edges, marriage cer- 
tificate, Satin gift box. 5.00 4.00 


1585/731 Deluxe Pearl, inset crucifix, 
flowered gold edges, marriage certi- 
ficate, Satin gift box...12.50 10.00 
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The laity in general, parents in par- 
ticular, have an interest in school 
business administration and a valu- 
able contribution to make in this 
management area. 


Capitalize on Lay Interest 


The Lay Advisory Committee is 
one means to capitalize on lay in- 
terest and experience. The Lay 
Advisory Committee has a number 
of important contributions to make 
to the high school. The Lay Ad- 
visory Committee has public rela- 
tions value. The Committee pro- 
vides a select group to whom the 
administration can explain the 
work of the school. The committee 
can, in turn, transmit the informa- 
tion gained from the school authori- 
ties to other interested individuals 
in the local community. The Catho- 
lic high school performs an impor- 
tant community function when it 
undertakes the education and train- 
ing of the Catholic youth of a city. 
In performing this function, the 
Catholic church high school, which 
symbolizes Catholic education in a 
city, is “a partner, not a competitor 
with public education.” The Lay 
Advisory Committee can assist the 


school ih the process acquainting 
the community with the program 
and the philosophy of Catholic 
schools. If a program of a similar 
nature has not been inaugurated to 
acquaint parents, Catholics in gen- 
eral, and the public with the aims 
and goals of the Catholic secondary 
school, then the Lay Advisory Com- 
mittee can assist in establishing that 
phase of the public relations pro- 
gram. 


In Age of Specialization 


In an age of specialization, the 
Lay Advisory Committee can assist 
the school administrators by advice 
and direction in given areas of 
business management. The Com- 
mittee can provide the school with 
a group of laymen who have 
specialized in various facets of busi- 
ness administration and the pro- 
fessions, and who are willing to 
devote their attention and talents 
to the needs and problems of the 
central high school. Among the par- 
ents of students enrolled in any cen- 
tral Catholic high school can be 
found: accountants, businessmen, 
contractors, doctors, engineers, 
financiers, industrialists, lawyers, 


purchasing agents and_ skilled 
craftsmen in a variety of fields. 
These men would willingly advise 
school administrators in the forma- 
tion of business policies, and in the 
development of good management 
practices which would, perhaps, en- 
able the school to discharge its 
business affairs with increased effi- 
ciency and economy. 

The interest of these people is 
evidenced by their generous volun- 
tary support of the central school. 
School administrators should capi- 
talize on their role as partners with 
parents in the role of educating 
youth, and encourage friendly, help- 
ful parental assistance in the de- 
velopment of the school program. 
The very title of the Committee 
suggests that the group is advisory 
and not legislative. 


Msgr. McManus’ Hope 


Monsignor McManus several 
years ago expressed the hope that 
“two badly needed developments 
in financing Catholic education” 
would soon be accomplished. One 
of these developments was “greater 
lay participation in the manage- 
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Education 
Department 


Mary C. Burke 
John E. Creeden 


for group work 


MY KINDERGRAPH KIT 


By Sister Mary Francine, S.S.C. Contains 136 full color 
flocked-back cards. Teachers will find this big, versatile 
package saves hours of preparation; children will participate 
happily and profitably in its well-planned units. 
Kindergraph Kit (Easel incl.) $16.50 


FOLLETT DISPLAY EASEL 


The Follett Display Easel has both a flocked 
and a strip-pocket surface. Stands firmly on 
any surface; folds flat for compact storage. 


for individual work 


MY KINDERGRAPH 


By Sister Mary Francine, S.S.C. A 64 page workbook that 
gives the child an opportunity to use the knowledge and 
skills learned in group activity. Eight additional pages of 
special religion activity projects are featured. 


Net price, $ .50 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1010 W. Washington Boulevard - Chicago 7, Illinois 








TABLE I 


lay Advisory Committees in 136 Central Catholic High Schools 


Question: 


Does the school have a 
lay advisory committee? 


as 


la. If yes, how are members 
selected? 


Method of selection: 
Appointed by pastors 
Selected by principal 
Appointment—not specified 
Elected by faculty 
Appointed by the Bishop 
Appointed by chancery 
Method not stated 


lb. Do you consult them 
individually on school 
problems? 


ment of school finances.”* This de- 
velopment will take place, Monsig- 
nor McManus asserted, “when the 
clergy becomes more aware of 
their limitations as financiers and 
of the great, untapped resource of 
lay ability and experience in finan- 
cial matters.”* 
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In a recent national study of 
Central Catholic high schools,* 
several specific questions about Lay 
Advisory Committees were posed. 
The questions and the replies are 
presented in Table I. The question- 
naire was mailed to 340 schools 
listed in The Catholic Directory as 


central Catholic high schools. Re. 
plies numbered 194 (56.47 per 
cent), of which 136 conformed to 
the definition of a school designated 
central by the Bishop, with admin. 
istration and funds under diocesan 
or multiple-parish control. 

The data reveal that Lay Advi- 
sory Committees had been organ- 
ized only twenty-two schools (162 
per cent). The majority of the 
schools (111 or 81.6 per cent) do 
not have such an advisory group. 

Board members are generally se- 
lected by the bishop, pastor, or the 
principal. Two schools indicated 
lay advisors were elected, although 
no details were offered. Five of the 
schools indicated that they had a 
school advisory committee, but 
failed to specify how members 
were appointed. 

To evaluate the effectiveness of 
the Lay Advisory Committee where 
administrators indicated that the 
committee had been appointed, a 
question was further asked, “Do 
you consult them individually on 
school problems?” The replies in- 
dicated that even personnel ap- 
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Announcing ... A New Four Year Series in Religion For Catholic High Schools 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 
SERIES 


THE AUTHOR 

Sister Jane Marie Murray, O.P. (Marywood Grand 
Rapids, Michigan) with the cooperation of leading, 
consultants in the fields of theology, Sacred Scriptures, 
education and the apostolate. Sister Jane Marie 
Murray, O.P. is a well-known author of religious text- 
books. An authority on the teaching of religion in 
high schools. A member of the editorial staff of 
WORSHIP. A frequent contributor to educational 
journals. 


OBJECTIVES 


To give the student a sense of God, a sense of direction, 
a sense of responsibility and a sense of the apostolate. 


CONTENTS 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE series gives a presentation 
of Christian dogma, worship and morals based on the 
Sacred Liturgy, Sacred Scriptures, the Summa Theo- 
logica of St. Thomas Aquinas and the Social Encyclicals. 


For further information contact: John Evans, textbook director 
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NEW yee BOOKS 


FOR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


TOO MUCH DOG 


By Aylesa Forsee. Illustrated by Harper Johnson. A young | 
Spanish-American boy has an eventful summer in New Mexico | 
before he gets the big dog he longed for. Grades 4-6. $3.00 | 


TOY ROSE 


By Pamela Bianco. A delightful mingling of fantasy and 
realism in which two girls and an imaginary doll have unusual 


experiences. Illustrated. Grades 2-4. $2.50 | 


CAPPY ANDTHE JET ENGINE 


By Duane Bradley. Illustrated by Alice Cosgrove. For the air- 
minded young person, here is a superb story of how the jet engine | 


works. Grades 3-5. $2.95 


SENIOR PROM 


By Rosamond du Jardin. Marcy’s last year in high school is | 
full of school activities, a trip to Washington, boy problems, and of 
course, the Senior Prom. Grades 7-9. $2.75 | 
| 


MYSTERY AT PEMAQUID POINT 


By Mary C. Jane. The mysterious story of two Maine children | 


who track down an arsonist and a thief. Illustrated. Grades 4-6. | 


THE GLORIOUS FOLLY 


By Louis de Wohl. A sweeping, inspirational novel surrounding 


$2.25 


the life of St. Paul by the author of The Last Crusader. High | 
School Grades. $3.95 | 


Send for Free catalogs of Books for Young People (elementary and | 


junior high school) and Books for High School Libraries 


a J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 5, Pa. ammmmm 





IMPORTANT 


Features of the BENTON 20th Century 
Workbooks, Educational Games, and Puzzles. 


THEY 
cover a complete range from Grade 1 
through Grade 12. May be used with any 
standard textbooks in each subject. Are 
kept as strictly up-to-date as possible by 
revisions. May be used equally well by 
experienced or inexperienced teachers. 
Offer the best of study guides arranged by 
experts in the field. Are relatively low in 
price while maintaining the highest quality. 


Refer to our complete catalog and make out your order. 
Then, place your name and address on the SPECIAL DIS- 
COUNT COUPON below and attach it to your order. This 
will entitle you to a substantial saving. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT COUPON 


| understand that this coupon entitles me to a 10% discount on an 
order for any BENTON classroom teaching materials. (Not good 
after February 1, 1958.) 


BENTON REVIEW PUBLISHING CO. INC. 


FOWLER, IND. 
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INCOMPARABLE 
An entirely new REGULAR edition of the 


Saint Andrew 
Daily Missal 


with LARGER type 


larger and more legible type 


a new translation of the prayers of the Ordinary and 
for the Proper of the Mass 


new detailed instructions on the liturgy of the Mass 


the liturgy of the Mass written to conform with the 
latest decrees issued by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites effective January 1, 1956 


all commentaries on the liturgy are entirely new to 
conform with the latest regulations 


all doctrinal, historical and liturgical notes for the 
Sundays, feastdays and the lives of the Saints entirely 
rewritten and up to date 


the new complete Holy Week ceremonies and 
all the latest universal Masses are in their respective 
places 


the Epistles and Gospels and all Psalms are given in 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine text includ- 
ing those passages from the Old Testament which 


have thus far appeared in the Confraternity transla- 
tion 


Now available at your Catholic book or religious articles 
dealer. Priced at $3.75 and up. At your request we 
will be glad to send you a copy on approval. Discount 
to Clergy and Religious. 


For further information and descriptive folder write 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 


413-417 Sibley Street Saint Paul 1, Minn. 





NEW HANDWRITING BOOKS 


‘‘Our Print Letters’‘—Manuscript 
“‘Our ABC’s’’—Cursive 


Two books to help students quickly improve hand- 
writing. Each shows the correct and easy way to 
form letters and numbers. Each letter clearly illus- 
trated and charted Self-instruction and analysis are 
combined with correct visualization of each letter to 
achieve better writing. 


SEND TODAY for these helpful books. 64 pages 
each—size 6% x 8. Three copies, $1.00 each, ppd. 
single copy $1.25 each, ppd. 


THE 
COMPANY 
Dept. C.E., 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
TEACHING MADE EASY 


BOOK REVIEWS 


| Virgin Mary, Queen of Poland. By 
Marian Helm-Pirgo (Polish In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences in 
erm 145 E. 53 St., New York 
22, 1957; pages 32; price $1.35 
postpaid. ) 


Historically speaking, France has 
| given the devoted Marian admirers 
its Lady of Lourdes, Mexico, its 
‘Lady of Guadalupé. In our own 
'day we have been tremendously 
|attracted to Our Lady of Fatima. 
|Many other countries have the 
‘destined privilege of Our Lady’s 
special patronage among which 
‘Poland stands proudly with her 
‘lofty nationalistic idealism of de- 
votion to Mary under the title of 
the Virgin as Queen of the Polish 
Crown. 

The writer, Marian Helm-Pirgo, 
in commemorating the three-cen- 
tury old pledge and acceptance of 
Our Lady as Queen of Poland by 
|King Jan Casimir, presents to pos- 
terity an illuminating historical 
‘essay under the title of Virgin 
Mary, Queen of Poland. It is a rich 
‘and authentic view of historical 
events in which Poland accepts the 
| Virgin as its Queen. In the space 
‘of only thirty well-written pages, 
the author skillfully confines epi- 
sodes such as the battles of the 
Polish nation against its long-term 
enemies, culminating in many great 
losses in defense of the nation’s 





_ | faith and of western ideals. In these 
_ | historical trials, so the author de- 
picts, Poland nurtured its soul in 


The Stansi Science Kit contains adequate apparatus to 
carry on an excellent elementery science program. Pupils 
perform 120 experiments which arouse interest and enthu- 
siasm. A picture is worth e thousand words but a vivid 
experience is worth a thousand pictures. The teaching 
manual is easy to follow and is a great time-saver for the 
teacher. 


What the kit contains: 
1. Over 100 pieces of science equipment. 
2. Workbook of over 120 experiments. 
3. Metal cabinet with shelves, 7” x 16” x 20”. 
Price complete with teaching manual, equipment ont 
metal storage cabinet $44.7 


For Free Elementary Science Catalog 
write to: 


STANSI SCIENTIFIC CO. 
1231 North Honore St, Chicago 22, Illinois 
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| self-sacrifice and in extreme devo- 
| tion to true values. As a result, this 
‘tortured country found its potent 
source of spiritual strength and en- 
couraging hope in times of danger 
_and distress in its historical venera- 
'tion of the Queen of Poland. 

| This historical essay is very 
timely, not only for the staunch be- 
lievers of Poland, the Bulwark of 
| Christianity and likewise of Europe, 
‘but for the universal reader, as 


'well. In the face of present events 


\of Poland since the Yalta agree- 
| ments and its aftermath, the latter 
| will note how firmly Poland pre- 
| serves her ancient traditions in spite 


of the most extremely acute perse- 
cutions and martyrdom. This pam. 
phlet binds closely both nationally 
and religiously, Poland’s centuries. 
long traditions. In a large measure, 
however, the essay consists of the 
historical background out of which 
the wide-spread cult of the Virgin 
Mary of Poland evolves. 

The essay firmly upholds the 
Marian devotion and is worth our 
perusal. It is a continued inspira- 
tion to extend the devotion to the 
Holy Mother within territories dedi- 
cated to her. We have here again 
another stepping stone in the pano- 
rama of Mariology so dear to the 
Catholic world. 


SisTER Mary VimGINETTE, C.S.S.F., Im- 
maculate Conception Convent, Lodi, 
Dy 3s 


A Short Dictionary of Mathemat- 
ics. By C. H. McDowell, Intro- 
duction by Henrietta O. Mi- 
donick (Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1957; pages xiii + 63; 
price $2.75). 


One wonders how a book like 
this makes its way to the book mar- 
ket when there is so little to be 
said for it and so much to be said 
against it. In the first place there 
is no identification of the author 
with any college, university or in- 
dustrial firm; there is no indication 
of scholarship or fitness to write 
a book. With no apparent reason 
for their inclusion the first six pages 
which are termed “Introduction” 
(and which might well have an 
explanation) present a_ synoptic, 
sketchy and unsatisfying history of 
mathematics. 

Part I proposes to present defini- 
tions of mathematical terms usually 
associated with arithmetic and al- 
gebra. The list of terms defined 
agrees fairly well with the alpha 
betized lists in indices of standard 
works dealing with these subjects 
There are however some notable 
omissions, e.g., approximate nul- 
bers, cancellation, consecutive it 
tegers, extremes (of a proportion), 
inconsistent equations, odd numbet, 
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FALSE IDOLS... 


WHOM will they serve? 


Today’s boys and girls are tempted on every 
side to serve the false idols—money .. . pleasure .. . power... 
worldly success . . . A secularistic outlook on life is more likely 
in the case of the Catholic child not attending a parochial school. 
Catechists in religious instruction classes, however, can lead 
these boys and girls to a fuller knowledge and love 
of God—and a daily living of their faith. By making 
use of proved, attractive, illustrated material, they can 
present religion in terms of life and against the 
background of practical everyday situations on 
the child’s own level. The Confraternity Editions of the 
MESSENGERS are such aids, planned especially 
to help catechists in this vital task. These “religion 
texts that come weekly” help today’s child 
learn to know and serve God through the 
" presentation of eternal truths in language and 
art that meet the highest standards of quality. 
There are three separate Confraternity Editions 
for specific age groups—Our LitTLE MESSENGER 
(now in four colors) for grades 2 and 3... the 
Junior Catuotic MEssENGER for grades 3 to 6 
and the Younc CaTHOLIC MESSENGER 
for grades 6 to 9. Write today for information and rates. 


Geo. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 West Fifth Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
October 1957 
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CONFIRMATION GOWNS 
ei 
FINE QUALITY 


Over 2,000 Churches and Schools rely 
each year on Bentley & Simon depend- 
able service and have for 43 years. 


Write for Booklet CA-1 


BENTLEY & SIMON : 


7 West 36 St. New York 18, N.Y 
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TRY THE EASY, 
DUSTLESS WAY 
OF BLACKBOARD WRITING 


NEW HAND-GIENIC, the automatic 
pencil that uses any standard chalk, ends 
forever messy chalk dust on your hands 
and clothes. No more recoiling from 
fingernails scratching on boerd, screeching 
or crumbling chelk. Scientifically bal- 
anced, fits hand like a fountain pen . 
chelk writing or drawing becomes «a 
smooth pleasure. At a push of a button 
chalk ejects . . . or retracts. Hand never 
touches chalk during use, never gets 
dried up or affected . allergy to chalk. 
It's the most welcome gift you could give a 
fellow-teacher! 


STOP CHALK WASTE 


Because HAND-GI/ENIC holds firmly chalk as short as 
4” and prevents breakage, it allows the comfortetlz 
use of 95% of the chalk length. Compere with only 
45% actually used without it! 


STURDY METAL CONSTRUCTION for lona, reliable 
service. 1 YR. WRITTEN GUARANTEE. Jewel-like 
22K Seid pleted cap contrasts beautifully with onyx- 

lec rrel. Distinctive to use, thoughtful to give! 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Send $2 for one (only $5 for set of 
3). Postagefree. NoCOD’s. Enjoy HAND-G/ENIC 
for 10 days, show it to other ee pe = onan. 
return for full refund. Same k for 
quentity discount and TEACHER. REPRESENT ATIVE 
Plan. It's not sold in stores. ORDER TODAY. 


HAND-GIENIC 
Dept. 25, 161 West 23 St New York 11, N. Y. 
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perimeter, quadratic formula, radi- 


| cand, and others. 


Another glaring deficiency in a 
book which purports to be a dic- 
tionary is a failure to define terms 
or defining them incorrectly or 
without reference to the field of 
mathematics, e.g., discriminant, fac- 
torial, quadrant. 

In Part II which aims to define 
terms in the realm of plane geom- 
etry and trigonometry, much the 
same criticism holds. Also there are 
many terms included which are not 
concerned with geometry of the 
plane but with spherical and solid 
geometry. 

In conclusion the reviewer feels 
there is no case for the book’s raison 
d'étre. 

Sister HELEN Su.uivan, O.S.B., Ph.D., 


Department of Mathematics, Mount St. 
Scholastica College, Atchison, Kans. 


Physical Education: Student and 
Beginning Teaching. By Clyde 
Knapp and Ann Jewett (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1957; pages 
303; price $4.50). 


An excellent book for the student 


| who wishes to make a career out 


of the teaching of physical educa- 
tion or for the administrator who 
wishes to get an over-all view of 
the problems involved in a modern 
physical education program, this 
text covers the professional educa- 
tion of the teacher with the com- 
petences needed, getting ac- 


| quainted with the school and com- 


munity, observation of pupils and 
of teaching methods, making les- 
son plans and planning units, extra- 
class programs and duties outside 
of the department, appraisal of 
pupil progress, steps in finding a 
job as a teacher of physical educa- 
tion, planning the first lesson, plan- 
ning routine procedures, and ex- 
perimentation on the job. 

This would be an ideal book to 
use in a course on physical educa- 
tion. The authors have insight into 
the many questions in the mind of 


the beginning teacher. They an- 


swer these problems with such 
thoroughness that the book be- 
comes an invaluable aid to the be- 
ginning teacher of any subject. In 


_ the elementary school, many teach- 
ers find themselves called upon to 


do the work of a physical educa- 
tion teacher. Such teachers would 
welcome information on the re- 


sponsibilities involved if they are 
to discharge them with fairness to 
the children. Three sample teach. 
ing units and two sample lesson 
plans are included. Information 
about certification, contracts and 
changing jobs add to the practical 
value of the book for the beginning 
teacher. Growth on the job is dis- 
cussed. 

Outcomes are affected by the 
philosophy on the operating level, 
The authors bring out that the pur- 
pose of physical education is to pre- 
pare teachers to provide sound 
guidance and direction for young 
people and therefore, content and 
methods must be selected accord- 
ing to pupil needs. The physical 
educator should be equipped to 
help students meet their needs of 
security, independence, feelings of 
adequacy, acceptance, recognition, 
respect, love, friendship, success, 
and _ self-expression. Teachers 
should know how to perceive and 
assess these needs. The physical 
educator has a large role to play 
in fulfilling pupil needs for satisfy. 
ing group relationships. At all 
times, the teacher must make use 
of expert teaching devices and alter 





A 16mm English 


sound, two-reel 
film covering 
the — 


“LIFE OF 
DON BOSCO” 


is now available. 


| Professionally written, produced and 


| enacted, 





| canonization. 
| organizations only, the rental fee for 


this movie recreates actual 
events from the life of “The Apostle of 
Youth.” It reviews the boyhood of 


| this great saint, his many and varied 


activities as a priest, his death and his 
To teachers and school 


this 114 hour film is $15.00 plus trans 
portation costs. 


ORDER FROM: 


SALESIAN MISSIONS 
BOX 30 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 





OVER 650,000 IN PRINT! 


THOusANDS of American boys and girls have 
learned to love and look forward to these excit- 
ing biographies of saints, martyrs and heroes. 


g ¢ Designed for children 9 to 15, each book is illus- 
1 s i O n trated in black and white and has the imprima- 
tur. $1.95 EACH 


EIGHT NEW VISION BOOKS 


23. ST. THOMAS MORE OF LONDON. By Eliza- 
beth M. Ince. St. Thomas, able lawyer and 
father of a merry family, defies King Henry 
VIII’s fight against the Church. 


24. MOTHER SETON AND THE SISTERS OF 

CHARITY. By Alma Power-Waters. Elizabeth 

Seton, young widow and mother, enters the 

STORIES OF GREAT CATHOLICS Church and becomes the foundress of the Sis- 


ters of Charity in the United States. 


TO INSPIRE YOUNG HEARTS 25. ST. THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE PREACH- 
ING BEGGARS. By Brendan Larnen, O.P. and 
Milton Lomask. From Monte Cassino schoolboy 
to Dominican scholar, teacher, and philosopher, 
this is the inspiring story of the Angelic Doctor, 
Thomas Aquinas. 


26. FATHER DAMIEN AND THE BELLS. By Ar- 
thur and Elizabeth Odell Sheehan. A Belgian 
farm boy becomes a priest and spends his life 
heroically caring for the lepers of Molokai in 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


27. COLUMBUS AND THE NEW WORLD. By 
August Derleth. Under the flag of Spain, Colum- 
bus sails the western sea to find the new world. 

Ready in November. 


28. ST. PHILIP OF THE JOYOUS HEART. By 
Francis X. Connolly. The flaming heart and joy- 
ous fervor of St. Philip Neri give new life to the 
Church in the sixteenth century. 


Ready in November. 


29. LYDIA LONGLEY, THE FIRST AMERICAN 
NUN. By Helen A. McCarthy. A Puritan girl of 
Massachusetts is captured by Indians, ransomed 
by the French, and becomes the first nun to 
have been born in what is now the United 
States. Ready January, 1958. 


30. ST. ANTHONY AND THE CHRIST CHILD. 
By Helen Walker Homan. The story of the be- 
loved miracle-worker of Padua, and of his devo- 
tion to the child Jesus. Ready January, 1958. 


2268 


BEER 


BF Send for the complete Vision Books bro- 
chure describing all twenty-two previous books 


Illustration by Georges Vaux in this series. Write to: 
from Vision Book #5- 


FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, INC. 
ee, Sata one _— 101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 


Distributed in Canada by Ambassador Books, Ltd. 
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these as occasion demands to meet 
the cultural needs of the dynamic 
society of which the student is a 
part. 

Objectives particularly appli- 
cable to physical education include 
self-realization (health knowledge 
and habits, recreation and charac- 
ter); human relationships (cooper- 
ation and courtesy); economic eff- 
ciency (occupational adjustment) 
and civic responsibility (tolerance 
and law observance. ) 


BEST 
TEXTBOOK PROTECTION 


Plus 
*TITLE-VIEW 


Teaching methods include lec- 
ture, project, direct-study, directed 
practice, group, socialized class, 
teacher-pupil-planning, demonstra- 
tion and _ individual instruction 
methods, several of which may be 
used in a single lesson. The authors 
point out that great skill in a given 
sport is not so important as the 
proper use of teaching methods. 

Naomi GILPATRICK 


Children’s Art Education. By Es- 


TRANSPARENT PLASTIC SPINES 
FOR EASY TITLE IDENTIFICATION 


Bro-Dart’s exclusive “PLASTI-THENE PROTECTION is 


a heavy plastic coating . . . 
e ACID RESISTANT 


e WATERPROOF 


e WON’T DISCOLOR, BUBBLE OR PEEL 


PLASTI-THENE TITLE-VIEW COVERS are printed to 
order in school colors. School name and insignia 
or other illustrations are printed to order. 


*PLASTI-THENE and TITLE-VIEW 
ore registered trade marks. 


FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
TITLE « VIEW FIRESIDE COVERS 


are for general use, have the 
same Plasti-Thene protection 
and come in assorted colors. 


No Custom Printing 


Bro Vevit mousmnes 


72 E. ALPINE ST., NEWARK 5, N. J. 


1882 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR SAMPLE OF TYPE COVER YOU DESIRE AND FULL INFORMATION. 
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telle Hagen Knudsen and Ethel] 
Medill Christensen (Charles A, 
Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, II], 
1957; pages 208; price $4.80. 


The authors have most appropri- 
ately subtitled this book “A Modern 
Teaching Aid.” Here is a manual 
for classroom teachers as well as 
for art instructors, consultants, or 
supervisors. Slanted more to the 
practical than to the theoretic side 
of art teaching it does not, however, 
omit a survey of basic psychology 


__ and a discussion of the frame of 


reference desirable in present day 
elementary art education. No at- 
tempt is made to supply a text 
sufficiently detailed or comprehen- 
sive for use in teacher training 
courses, rather the authors attack 
directly the problems of the teacher 
as she works with children. Never- 
theless as a companion for such 
standard texts as Lowenfeld’s Crea- 


| tive and Mental Growth or Men- 


delowitz’s Children Are Artists, 
Children’s Art Education could be 
most practical in such college 
courses. 

Basic in any art philosophy which 
points toward child development 
are the two pairs of ideas: process 


| and product, and intelligence and 


emotion. Most art educators con- 


| sider the art of young children im- 


portant as process or behavior 
rather than as product or work of 
art, an expression of what the child 


| feels rather than what he sees or 
| knows. These expression patterns 


are clearly associated with the 


| mental patterns or developments of 


various age levels. By the end of 
the sixth grade (or the beginning 


| of junior high school) the working 


process has become less important 
than the work produced and the 
whole psychology of art teaching 
changes color. In other words the 
intelligence becomes more domi- 
nant as art begins to integrate what 


is learned with what is felt. Expert 
| assistance in gradually leading up 
| to this phase so that the changeover 
_will be 


accomplished _ without 
casualty to the child’s creative abili- 
ties is the chief function of this 
“modern teaching aid.” 

“The book is based on our ex 
periences,” says the introduction. 
The range of these experiences is 
from kindergarten through grade 
six and covers demonstration t 
ing, in-service helps, and supple 
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Thirty-six original posters, illustrated by Jeanne Dekan, 
are especially ideal for effective visual aids in your 
religion classes. Each of the posters is 17 x 22 inches 
and each has ecclesiastical approval. The entire three 
sets of 36 posters are now available for only $3.50. 
Please include 40 cents for postage. 
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Send your check or money order ($3.90) for 
your three sets of posters to: 


oa & 


SISTER MARY FRANCINE, S.S.C. 
1808 Elm Street 
NORTHBROOK, ILL. 


Set Number 3 is Still Available in Sizes 22 x 36 inches. 
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DOLL 


Buy From 

WILCOX & FOLLETT’S STOCK OF 
FINE USED, REBOUND, AND 
NEW TEXTBOOKS 


Every book we ship comes to you with our 
UNQUALIFIED GUARANTEE. 


Wilcox & Follett is the largest textbook 
jobber serving the Catholic Schools in this 
country. Substantial SAVINGS are offered 
on your text, reference and supplementary 
book needs throughout the year. ASK FOR 


OUR T-57 CATALOG. 


Fast, efficient SERVICE is assured on every 
order placed with Wilcox & Follett. In- 
dividual orders are processed by experi- 
enced personnel in accordance with customer 
specifications. 


SEND YOUR COMPLETE FALL TEXTBOOK 
ORDER—OR send a copy of your textbook 
requirements. By return mail Wilcox & 
Follett will send you a quotation on items 
we can supply at WORTHWHILE SAVINGS. 
This special service involves NO OBLIGATION. 


YOUR DISCARDED TEXTBOOKS ARE WORTH 
MONEY—Wilcox & Follett will pay top 
prices for textbooks that are no longer being 
used in your schools. Send your list for 
prices or write for our special quotation 


form for listing. 


WILCOX & FOLLETT COMPANY 


1000 WEST WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





Here Is 
the MUSIC APPRECIATION PLAN 


a” 
eS 
. 3 All the teachers are talking about! 
The KEYBOARD JR plan is an ex. 
citing, proven program for Music ap- 
preciation that gives you all these for 


your students: 


| 59 LISTENING LESSONS 


on 6 hi-fi, long playing recordings 


| Not just records, but recordings by some of the world’s finest symphony orches- 


tras, and including an Introduction to Opera and 7 famous arias performed by 
the La Scala, Milan and Munich Opera Companies. All co-ordinated with 
our editorial content, of course. 


SPECIAL TV & RADIO PROGRAMS 


created for you and your students 


| If you use the KEYBOARD JR plan, you will hear major network shows like 


the Voice of Firestone, Telephone Hour, Longines Symphonette, E. Power Biggs 
and other programs especially created for you and your students. 


_ PLUS KEYBOARD JR MAGAZINE 


filled with fascinating stories 
America’s outstanding magazine for Music Appreciation is published monthly, 
October through May, in two editions: Elementary (Grades 4-6), Intermediate 
(Junior and Senior High). Group subscriptions (5 or more of one edition), 
only 55¢ per student per year. Order today, or write for free sample copies, 


‘KEYBOARD JR 


the magazine for music appreciation 


Department CE, 1346 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


Electricity and 
Electronics — Basic 


Steinberg-Ford 
$4.50 


The book written by Industrial 
Arts teachers to meet 
YOUR training objectives. 


® integrates both the teaching and learning or 
electricity and electronics into a single, basic 
course of instruction. 


® provides a solid background of basic theory 
through the use of related shop projects. 


® includes a large group of fascinating, interest- 
stimulating, inexpensive shop projects—designed 
to meet school budgets. 


ecco TEAR OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W303, 848 E. 58th St. 


Please rush me an on-approval copy of ELECTRICITY AND 
ELECTRONICS—BASIC. After as long as 30 days examination | 
will either return it or remit—less educators’ discount. 


Chicago 37, Ill. 
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mentary information useful to the 
classroom teacher. It represents the 
work of two young women, art con- 
sultants in the Minneapolis public 
schools, and the cooperation of 
many other persons, students, fel- 
low teachers, administrators, and 
special consultants. 
A good “tool” to have in the 
school “workshop.” 
SistER EsTHER NEwpokt, S.P. 


Art Dept., St. Mary-of-the-Woods Col- 
lege, Indiana 


Early Adolescent Art Education. 
By Carl Reed (Chas. A. Bennett 
Co., Inc., Peoria, Ill., 1957; pages 
205; price $4.80). 


This book might well be con- 
sidered the sequel to Children’s Art 
Education reviewed above for it 
takes up the problem where the 


other left off. The art course of the | 


junior high school (grades seven, 
eight, and nine) should be designed 
on an entirely different basis from 
that of the previous grades. If it is 
merely an extension of the ele- 
mentary program it fails to consider 
the great change in attitude and in- 
terests which come about in the 
early- and preteenage years. The 
junior high school pupil is in a 
class by himself. In fact he can 
hardly be classified at all. His de- 
velopment is most unstandardized. 
Boys and girls of the same age 
group may range from prepubes- 
cent children to quite mature young 
ladies and gentlemen. The teacher 
must be aware of and expect great 
variations in physical and emo- 
tional maturity in groups and even 
in the same individual. Great pa- 
tience and understanding are re- 
quired to make the necessary quick 
adjustments to the great range of 
unexpected emotions. 


Taking full cognizance of the 
problems of the pupil, the teacher, 
and the course of study, Mr. Reed 
attempts a sane and well balanced 
solution. Necessarily the solution is 
not simple and must embrace all 
sorts of factors and viewpoints from 
the conservative or realistic to the 
so-called modern or non-objective. 
The book discusses the role of the 
teacher as teacher, as artist, and as 
leader. It examines the student him- 
self with his uncertainties and 
wavering powers and then proposes 
a program outline of great flexibility 

(Continued on page 183) 
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SIGNET AND MENTOR BOOKS 


For Catholic Educational Use 


Don Quixote 


Cervantes’ immortal classic, in a 
fresh new translation and abridge- 
ment by Walter Starkie. A Catholic 


Book Club Selection. 
Mentor MD207, 50¢ 


The Deliverance 
of Sister Cecilia 


By William Brinkley. The exciting 
true story of a courageous nun’s es- 
cape from behind the Iron Curtain. 
Imprimatur. 





Signet $1420, 35¢ 


ADOPTED BY CATHOLIC SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
by Thomas a Kempis, translated 
by Abbot Justin McCann. Im- 
primatur. Mentor MD193, 50¢ 


THE PAPAL ENCYCLICALS IN 

THEIR HISTORICAL CONTEXT 
edited by Anne Fremantle. Im- 
primatur. Mentor MD177, 50¢ 


THE AGE OF BELIEF: The Medi- 
eval Philosophers 
edited by Anne Fremantle 
Mentor MD126, 50¢ 


HUMAN DESTINY 
by Lecomte du Noii 
Mentor MD165, 50¢ 


THE SEVEN STOREY MOUNTAIN 
by Thomas Merton 
Signet T929, 75¢ 


1 LEAP OVER THE WALL 
by Monica Baldwin 
Signet $1371, 35¢ 


THE CYCLE OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 
by Robert E. Spiller 
Mentor MD 188, 50¢ 


THE INFERNO 
by Dante, translated by John 
Ciardi. Mentor MD113, 50¢ 


THE ODYSSEY 
by Homer, translated by W. H. 
D. Rouse. Mentor MD110, 50¢ 


MYTHOLOGY 
by Edith Hamilton 
Mentor MD86, 50¢ 


GODS, HEROES, AND MEN OF 
ANCIENT GREECE 
by W. H. D. Rouse 
Signet Key KD357, 50¢ 


A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
by Richard D. Heffner 
Mentor MD78, 50¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER 
HANDY COLLEGE DICTIONARY 
Signet D1328, 50¢ 


THE NEW AMERICAN WEBSTER 
DICTIONARY 





Signet $808, 35¢ 


...and many other authoritative, inexpensive books. 
Write for our complete Catholic Reading List. 


THE NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 


Box XE, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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Make Your Own Slide Sets 


By Brother E. Ignatius, F.S.C., Ass't Director of Novices, Ammendale Normal Institute, Beltsville P-O., Maryland 


A discussion on the practical use of photographic slides 
as instructional aids, with a few suggestions regarding 
ways and means to make slide sets on a restricted 
audio-visual aids budget. 


BROTHER JOHN had devoted the religion class of 
Vocation Month's first three Fridays to lessons and 
discussions on married and single life in the world, 
the diocesan priesthood, and the religious life of 
priests and Brothers. Today, the last Friday was 
reserved for a talk on his own way of life, that of the 
teaching Brother. And what an interesting and _ in- 
formative presentation it was! A discussion period 
followed. It pleased Brother when a barrage of ques- 
tions from his listeners kept him going full speed till 
the period’s closing bell rang. Inquiries, he noticed, 
ran along the usual line: How old must I be to enter 
the novitiate? What kind of life is led there? Is much 
time devoted to study? What about sports? Any 
manual labor? and so on. From past experiences, 
Brother expected such questions and had all the an- 
swers ready. He wondered afterwards if any vocational 
seeds had been sown. Only God knew, but the teacher 
was optimistic. Already some students of former years 
had entered the Brothers’ novitiate, diocesan seminary, 
and various religious communities. He hoped and 
prayed that his present flock would be so favored. 


The Need for Audio-Visua! Aids 


Meanwhile, other Brothers in the school were, like 
Brother John, speaking vocationally to their respective 
students and hearing the same questions. Their verbal 
answers were satisfactory, but each Brother was con- 
scious of an incompleteness in his presentation, with 
nothing graphic to depict more vividly than words 
the highlights of the Brother’s novitiate life. There 
were photographs and clipped pictures on the bulletin 
board and some vocational literature on the teacher’s 
desk. These aids were good but inadequate to create 
a truer mental impression of the real life. Would not 
a motion picture or a color slide set delineate the 
novitiate program more realistically? It was agreed they 
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would, but how was it possible to procure either, or 
both? 

This general problem presented more than a local 
difficulty. Brothers had discussed it in schools through- 
out the province. The provincial was definitely in- 
terested. At least one conference was devoted to the 
problem during the annual retreats when vocations 
were discussed. In time a provincial committee was 
formed to study various types of audio-visual aids for 
their vocational recruiting potentialities. These efforts 
progressed under the vocational director's aegis. It 
was his responsibility to integrate all such provincial 
school activities with his own, yet without hampering 
the individual initiative of local teachers. Each school’s 
faculty, under the principal’s direction, was encouraged 
to exercise its zeal and enthusiasm along lines most 
likely to produce best results in that particular school. 


Teacher's Example Not Minimized 

The necessity of prayer, sacrifice, interesting lessons 
conscientiously prepared, and the teacher’s Christ-like 
example, was not minimized, but rather emphasized 
as first on any list of effective vocational recruiting 
aids. A call from God is a grace and supernatural 
means must be employed to foster it. But natural aids, 
too, should receive consideration. Our Lord Himself 
often employed them to impart supernatural life, 
Every sacrament, we know has a necessary sensible 
sign. He called Himself the Good Shepherd, Light of 
the World, and frequently alluded in His parables to 
such things as a tiny mustard seed which became a 
great tree to make His meaning clearer. Natural aids 
have their place in vocational recruiting, also. What 
part then, were motion picture films, slides, pictures, 
and exhibits to play in classroom and school vocational 
projects? It was the provincial committee’s job to 
answer that question and the writer’s to investigate 
and report on the production and costs of motion 
pictures and slides. ; 

The “movie” and slide information was obtained by 
personal calls at the studio of one educational film 
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THE SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION INVITES 


you to SAVYE up to $8950 


WITH THESE SPECIAL “FILMSTRIP PLANS” 


DOCTRINAL 
PLAN NO. | Visualized First Communion Series 


The New Visual Catechism—tThe Sacraments 
Basic Training For Altar Boys at Parochial, 
Community, or Conventional Low Mass 

The Life of Christ 

A Journey Through the Holy Land 

The Lily of Israel 

The Rosary 

The Roman Catholic Church Today 

Life of St. Pius X and the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine 

World Missionary Social Studies 


PRIMARY 
Rand McNally Elf Book Series 













With every order for $225 worth of SVE filmstrips, 
you will receive your choice of the new $59.95 
School Master Hi-Fi 4-Speed Record Player, or a 
$69.50 School Master 300 Projector FREE of 
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: Nat Choose from these and other 
7 2 46 77 
‘ SVE Filmstrip “best seller’’ sets 
. Phonics: A Key to Better Reading 
st Science for Beginners ; 
iL With every order for $325 Be Healthy, Go Safely—the Primary Way 














worth of SVE filmstrips, you 
will receive one of these 
$89.50 School Master 500 
Projectors FREE of extra cost. 


INTERMEDIATE 


Using Good English 

Your Home in the Americas (Rand McNally) 
Lands and Peoples Overseas (Rand McNally) 
The Classical Age 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH 


Steps in Building A Paragraph 

Our National Government 

The Development of the American Republic 
Basic Algebra Series 













Package Plan projectors do not include Rewind Take-up 
as illustrated. Rewind Take-up $7.50 extra. 





TO BE ELIGIBLE for a free projector or rec- 
ord player each order must be complete and be 
placed at one time. Each order must total $225 
or $325, or more. Place your orders direct with 
your local SVE dealer. 


Individual color filmstrips from $5.00. Unit cost is lower 
when purchased in sets. 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. (A Business Corporation) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send me the following, with no cost or obligation: 
C1 New 1958 SVE Catholic Catalog 
() Name of my authorized SVE audio-visual dealer 
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First Vows. Six novices kneel with their master of novices 
before the Blessed Sacrament and pronounce 

their first vows at the end of an eight-day retreat. 

(Photo: The author) 


producer and the branch office of another. A profes- 
sionally filmed color-sound movie to run about twenty 
screen minutes, it was learned, would cost approxi- 
mately $1,000.00 per minute, or $20,000.00. A shorter 
film was considered inadequate. A longer one would 
leave no time open for discussions or questions during 
a 30-40 minute period. Obviously, this price was 
beyond our budgetary limitations. The understanding 
producer was willing to concede a point and outline 





what could be done on a smaller budget. Even with 
that concession granted nothing could be done because 
sufficient funds for such a project were not available, 

The film idea is excellent and was not abandoned 
but merely deferred for consideration later, if and 
when funds for its production became available ( Note: 
Two Brothers of the Sante Fe province recently com- 
pleted a 16mm. documentary color film on the Chris. 
tian Brothers work in the United States after months of 
travel to various parts of this country where their 
confreres conduct schools. ) 

The other studio queried about production costs for 
a 100-slide color set asked $3,000.00 to $5,000.00 for 
the job. The price would include a synchronized sound 
recording. There is no doubt that each slide filmed by 
the producer would be a technical and artistic master. 
piece. A liberal educational discount was offered, but 
even so, the quotation was far beyond reach and, of 
necessity, could not be accepted. 


The Decision to Make Our Slide Set 


Yet a slide set was wanted and it was decided to 
make our own, if possible. At the time, no Brother in 
our province with sufficient 35mm. color slide exper 
ence and equipment was available. A talent seardy 
among our Brothers, however, led to the discovery of 
an “advanced amateur,” Brother James Albert of the 
St. Louis province, who was doing graduate work at 
Catholic University, Washington, not far from the 
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Guidance Discussion Series 


7 COLOR filmstrips encourage teen-agers to discuss the problems they encounter in 
growing up physically, emotionally, mentally and socially. For later elementary and junior 


high students Complete Series: $34.30 Individual Filmstrips: $5.45 
How Shall We Live? 


5 COLOR filmstrips, with recordings, present everyday situations in which decisions of a 
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ammendale Novitiate. “Novitiate Life” was the sub- 
‘ect selected for first consideration and Brother James 
gladly accepted the invitation to produce it, as time 
could be spared occasionally from his studies. This 
writer had drawn up a script and production schedule 
and Brother James, armed with equipment and blessed 
with plenty of “know-how” made several trips to the 
Novitiate and shot some beautiful indoor and outdoor 























Holy Week. Novices are shown chanting Matins and Lauds 
on Holy Thursday morning according to the 

restored liturgical rites. Rev. Francis G. Driscoll, 
Chaplain, presides. Two junior novices act as his 

servers. (Photo: The author for Washington (D. C.) 
Catholic Standard.) 



























































Think of it! For your children! For your 
young people! For your discussion groups! 
For your convert classes! Seven wonderful films 
and accompanying narrations that bring the 
splendors of the liturgy with its high teaching 
potential right into your classroom. 









Available in brilliant natural color of the actua! 
ceremonies with 33 rpm bell-cued unbreakable 
record for each film. 


Produced by the Holy Family College of San 
Francisco especially for Fearon Publishers, each 
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Holy Eucharist 12.50 ( ) Extreme Unction 


























scenes. Plans called for a story picturing the novitiate 
program in its normal, ‘round-the-year setting with 
posed or staged shots reduced to a minimum, rather 
than a stiff, formal hurried job done in a day or two 
which results in posed, artificial situations that lack 
the freshness of naturalness and spontaneity, and 
completely misses certain seasonal activities. The 
solemnity of Holy Week, the joy of Christmas, gor- 
geous autumnal outdoor settings are all missed, if the 
film is done on two or three spring days; or in mid- 
summer. Incidentally, professionally filmed sets mount 
in cost when photographers are commissioned to spend 
days throughout the year on the job, but the finished 
set is more representative. 

The spring and summer phases of “Novitiate Life” 
progressed satisfactorily until Brother James was 
transferred to Notre Dame University in his home 
province. The project was brought to a momentary 
halt, but not abandoned. 


Script Writer Doubles as Photographer 


The writer, at the same time, was working on a set 
of black and white still pictures for exhibit and album 
use but with a camera not equipped for 35mm. film. 
A suitable slide camera was donated, and the script 
writer doubled up as photographer, recommenced 
the project and completed sufficient master slides for 
a set of general interest. It was intended to follow 
through later with additional extra slides for lectures 
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picture is a full live-color photograph. Each 
film strip shows the entire ceremony step by 
step. Each record has the complete narration on 
both sides giving two records for the price of one 
On the back of each heavy cardboard record 
sleeve, there is a complete lesson plan with ob- 
jectives, preparations, presentations, summaries, 
assignments, and references. 


To order the entire Seven Sacraments for 
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The 49 to 1 Choice 
-of California Audio-visual Co-Ordinators 


WHEELIT 


The new combination transportation and 
projection table 


Folding Wheelit 
#C-402 Folds com- 
pectly for storage in 
limited space, or fits 
easily into auto trunk 
compartment. 


In a recent demonstration of Wheelits against competitive 
makes, audio-visual coordinators from 50 California schools 
filled out evaluation sheets, making their choice and stating 
their reasons. 


Their decision was overwhelmingly in favor of Wheelit... 
the score, 49 to 7. 


Advantages which most impressed these educators were its 
two large Formica-top platforms of thick, sound-absorbing 
wood which eliminates unwelcome vibratory noises; the large 
pneumatic-tired rear wheels and rubber-tired swivel casters 
in front for easy steering; and its sturdy, precision workman- 
ship and practical design. 


Why we say— 
WHEELIT . . . don’t carry it! 


®@ Ease with which it travels 
in straight line, around 
sharp corners, and up and 
down stairs or curbs. 


All-steel construction (ex- 
cept platform) 


Two thick, sound-absorb- 
ing platforms with Formica 
tops, 14 and 41 in. above 
floor 


Load capacity up to 300 
pounds 


Heavy web straps to secure 
loads 
Non-Folding Wheelit #4102 Use- Foot brake to control 


fe Ser geclention _ eauipment, Wheelit and make it ready 


books, typewriters and al! kinds of . \ : 7 : 
school supplies. instantly for projecting films 


See your Audio-Visual or School Supply Dealer 
For descriptive folder, or write Dept. CE 


Gruber Products Co., Toledo 6, Ohio 


on paiticular phases of novitiate life, such as Reception. 
Vows ceremonies, Holy Week, Christmas, etc. 

Duplicate sets of slides (never circulate originals, 
some of your very best may be lost or damaged ) were 
made and sent to three schools at strategic points jp 
the province. Another set was sent to the Rome Mother 
House. Annually each province throughout the world 
sends to Rome a representative to make what is called 
the Second Novitiate. It is customary for each delegate 
to describe before a general assembly his province's 
religious and educational activities. An illustrated lee. 
ture is far more inspiring than one purely verbal, 
When Second Novices from our province return, it js 
customary for them to report their experiences at the 
next annual retreat. One such Brother remained jp 
Europe for post graduate art courses. Adept with a 
camera, he returned with a color slide set of exquisite 
beauty, depicting places visited and people met dur. 
ing unhurried travels. Naturally, this artist’s knowledge 
of highlights and shadows, composition, color har. 
mony, and contrast revealed itself in the slides. The 
pictures were far more enlightening and entertaining 
than mere words ever could be, no matter how 
eloquently spoken. 

The Ammendale general sets sent to the schools have 
proved quite helpful to Brother John and his confreres 
in visualizing as well as describing novitiate life and 
in creating more accurate impressions of it in their 
listeners’ minds. 


Other Uses of the Set 


The set is also used for special groups who spend 
an organized day of recollection at the novitiate. An 
illustrated lecture shows these visitors what life around 
the calendar looks like to the novice. Visiting days for 
relatives are limited to four a year. By means of the 
slides, the folks are informed of activities that transpire 
between visits. Postulants find the views quite helpful 
during orientation time and when they are briefed on 


Lourdes Shrine. This shrine is a symbol of the 
Christian Brothers’ devotion to Mary. 

It was constructed by them from chunks of slag left a 
an abandoned iron smelter in the neighborhood. 
(Photo: Brother James Albert, F.S.@) 
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special ceremonies. Because classes change each year, scenes, or anything else that will “date” them too soon. 



































the present novices are able to see how altars, shrines, A new liturgical altar installed in the novitiate 
bulletin boards, etc., were decozated or arranged by chapel several years back replaced the antiquated 
their predecessors. Here slides are particularly helpful highly ornamented “gingerbread” altar that had served 
, in depicting special ceremonies, like those of Holy so well for half a century. The change dated all sanc- 
1 Week, and the vestments and furnishings needed by tuary scenes. They were refilmed in the new setting. 
r the celebrant and other participants. Likewise, during 1956 Holy Week another series of 
J Some of the color slides have public relations value. slides was made to record observances celebrated 
1 A few of them have been sources for publicity prints, according to new liturgical regulations. Black and 
e but the conventional black-white negative must first white prints made from some of these color slides were 
$ be made from them. However, regular black and white used by our archdiocesan newspaper, The Catholic 
film has also been shot in the 35mm. camera. It cost Standard (Washington, D. C.), for a full page picture 
l around a dollar to convert one color slide to black- story in its Passion Week issue. 
is white whereas a whole roll, thirty-six exposures, of 
ie regular black-white film can be purchased for less than Procedure 
n that. For publicity and exhibit prints a 4x5 press Granted the availability of suitable photographic 
a camera is now used. Some newspapers accept 4x5 equipment and a qualified photographer to use it, the 
te contact prints. If enlargements are desired, the stand- question is: How shall filming a slide set proceed 
r- ard 8x10 print is much sharper ordinarily than one once the story is determined? The answer is that pro- 
ge blown up from a 35mm. strip. cedure will depend on whether script and photography 
- are to be done by the same or different persons. If 
he Periodic Revisions the latter condition exists, it is advisable that the script 
ng writer have some technical knowledge of photography 
Ww Slide sets, like science textbooks, need periodic and that the photographer be apprised fully of what 
revisions. If cars, trucks or fashions of yesteryears the writer has in mind and hopes to accomplish with 
ve show, boys recognize the old landmarks. Our aim is the slides. Sympathetic understanding of each other’s 
res to shoot typical scenes rather than spot news, to aims and problems will be more conducive to attaining 
nd obviate the trouble and expense of repeating the film- the ideal than if each is required to guess what the 
eit ing annually. Whenever possible, keep cars out of the other fellow’s intentions are. 
ond 
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Manual labor. Brother G. Patrick, teacher of Latin 
at the Christian Brothers’ Junior Novitiate, 
Ammendale, Md., is a skilled apiarist. He is shown 
working at the hives after class hours. (Photo: 

Br. James Albert, F.S.C.) 


If the script man will not handle the camera, let 
him write a sequence as he would expect a lecturer to 
deliver it, then check off which actions and subjects 
in the sequence are to be filmed. For instance, a half- 
hour's script might run along key ideas like these: 
John Smith arrives at the novitiate and is greeted at 
the train (or car, bus, plane) by his future classmates. 
He receives a hearty welcome from them and their 
Master of Novices. 
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BIOLOGY 


FOR CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Mother Mary Celeste, O.P., Ph.D. 


another outstanding Allyn and Bacon high school text 


Marking a new epoch in the teaching of biology, this newly-published 
text scrupulously preserves fidelity both to Catholic teaching and re- 
ligious truth and to basic biological principles. 
all living creatures—from the simplest forms of plant and animal life to 
God's masterwork of creation, man—is presented with clarity and charm. 
In each chapter, the significance of God in life is reinforced by scientific 
facts and students are encouraged to a greater awareness of the Divine 
Plan as it is expressed in living organisms. 


For further information, write: 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


Chicago 7 


Here are some dramatic situations in the very first 
scene. The script writer must determine whether John 
is to be shown arriving at the station or airport, on the 
novitiate grounds or at the building door. Will a par. 
ticular shot be a long view, medium or close-up? Wil] 
John be stopped for formal poses or photographed 
candidly while all the action is really transpiring? 
Suppose John is a bit nervous and his facial expression 
shows it? or, that novices flock all around him and hide 
the subject partially or completely? Would it be better 
to wait until John is settled down, briefed about the 
pictures, then stage the arrival when time and weather 
conditions are most propitious? Our practice has been 
to take the real action as it transpires; thus shots are 
more spontaneous and natural and in their actual 
settings. Some of them are staged, too, for better 
lighting and composition. 






Avoid Anachronisms 

But in staging avoid anachronisms. Like showing 
John arriving at the airport on Washington's birthday 
when trees are devoid of all leaves in late winter. You 
forgot to get the house welcome, so you stage one 
several weeks later when trees on the grounds are 
heavily leaved. Audiences will wonder how in the 
matter of an hour such an extraordinary outburst of 
nature occurred. You have made a “White Christmas” 
set but forgot to show decoration of the tree and want 
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to include that, in July. It can be done by placing 
an evergreen branch just within the slide’s border 
with realism added by showing a novice hanging a 
Christmas ornament on it. You forgot to close the 
nearby Venetian blind completely and leave clearly 
visible through the window pane some swimmers bask- 
ing in the summer beside the nearby swimming pool. 
Closing the shade would have done the trick; or raising 
the camera to exclude people outside, then overexpos- 
ing the outer scene which would make it look like 
the woods after a heavy snowfall. The “arrival” shot 
could be made by keeping the background clear of all 
yerdure and filming John with the novitiate door be- 
hind him. 


Part of a room full of novices viewing color slides 
which depict the Brothers’ Philippine missions. 

The scene is at Ammendale, the projectionist is 
Brother A. Francis, director of La Salle High School, 
Bacolod, Philippine Islands. (Photo: The author) 


Scene 2 calls for a tour around the grounds with a 
novice known in novitiate parlance as Postulant John’s 
“guardian angel.” Will the pair be snapped traveling 
around the park, viewing shrines and other points of 
interest? or, will they be lined up before shrines and 
pictured formally? Would the picture be more natural 
and lifelike if both were doing something: conversing, 
saying a little prayer, or just walking by? 

Other scenes call for views of John participating in 
various chapel daily exercises and those particular to 
certain feasts and liturgical seasons. He is shown at 
study, doing manual labor, taking recreation, enjoying 
Christmas, Easter and other seasonal activities, en- 
gaged in sports, and as a participant in entertainments 
and other events of deep human interest. Our slide set 
ends with cemetery views to remind all who see it that 
there are great eternal rewards promised by God to all 
who serve Him well and persevere to the end in His 
grace and service. 


Close Cooperation 


The writer-photographer team will pool their talents 
to produce a superb slide set. They will act wisely in 
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SENSATIONAL VALUE 
4 pencils in Christmas Box 


Big bargain! 4 Hexagon pencils printed “Season's 
Greetings” or “Greetings from your teacher” in 
attractively designed, decorated Christmas Box. 


3 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Your pupil's or friend’s name printed in gold on 
3 Hexagon pencils. In newly designed, novelty 
Christmas Box. 


4 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


An outstanding value at an economy price. 4 
pencils printed in gold with individual names. 
Only 


6 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


Another big bargain! Each pencil printed with 
individual name. In colorful, novel “Greeting 
Card” Christmas Box. 


12 PERSONALIZED PENCILS 


One dozen fine pencils in assorted colors; indi- 
vidual name imprinted on each pencil. Comes in 
gay Christmas Box. 


EXCITING NEW “SLIDE-RULE” PENCIL BOX 


Sturdy plastic pencil box contains 4 pencils im- 
printed with individual name. Fine steel sharp- 
ener attached to transparent rule forms sliding 
cover. Complete multiplication table is also on 
the box cover. A real bargain at this price. 
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briefing beforehand all persons selected to play a key 
role in the project either before or behind the camera. 
Organized rather than haphazard efforts will then 
characterize the work at every step with commensu- 
rate results. Let the script writer call the shots—it is 
his story—and clearly indicate the purpose of each 
picture, if necessary, to cameraman and cast, but give 
the lensman plenty of leeway to exercise his initiative, 
artistry and skill. He knows the potentialities and limi- 
tations of available equipment under particularly 
working conditions and whether certain 
shots proposed by the writer are practical or possible. 
Give the photographer plenty of time. If the writer is 


Now in 31 dioceses* ... 


GOD’S WORLD 
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To arouse the mind to a knowledge of the 
causes of things rather than to fill it with 
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* and used in many others where, as yet, a basic series of 
textbooks has not been adopted. 
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“dramatic” 


the hurry-up-and-get-it-over-with type for which the 
cameraman has neither taste nor enthusiasm, he may 
politely refuse the writer's invitation, or accepting it, 
his “done all at once” slides will hardly depict a 
typical nor representative story as will one carefully 
planned and filmed by a project team which sees eye 
to eye on all phases of the story and allows sufficient 
time to produce a set with which makers and viewers 
will be thoroughly satisfied. 


Ammendale Slide Set Work of Several Years 


It has taken several years to film the Ammendale 
set, which though now fairly complete is not yet defin- 
itive, nor hardly can be. Dated slides must be re. 
placed eve.y few years with modern counterparts and 
transparencies that were considered good enough in 
their day have given way to better shots made under 
more ideal filming conditions. Brothers who have been 
doing similar work in other provinces and in other 
schools in our own province have contributed slides 
which give the Ammendale story a truly universal 
flavor because it includes views of schools conducted 
by the Christian Brothers in many parts of the world, 
though some foreign slides are black and white trans- 
parencies microfilmed from photographic prints. It is 
thus possible to arrange at short notice illustrations for 
almost any kind of a vocational lecture whether it be 
on novitiate life in general, or, in particular some phase 
of it dealing with the liturgical year, sports, religious 
exercises, missions, etc. 


Writer Doubles as Photographer 


If the script writer is also doing the photography, 
the task is considerably simplified. He need only out- 
line his script, know which pictures are wanted and 
proceed to film them as suitable occasions or ideal 
conditions arise. He knows when real novitiate news 
is “breaking”’—a distinguished visitor arrives unex- 


Hobbyist. Brother E. Basil, organist and choirmaster, 
builds model railroad and street cars as a hobby. 

He is examining a few models before giving them a trial 
run at Toy Town which is set uv each Christmastide 

in the junior novitiate building at Ammendale. 

(Photo: The author for NCWC Picture Service.) 
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edly, a storm or blizzard calls for extraordinary 
manual labor, and the like—and is on hand to record it. 
If he is on the novitiate staff, so much the better. He 
js then no stranger to the novices who are less camera- 
shy as a result and can be briefed quite conveniently 
when necessary. Whether ceremonies like pronouncing 
yows occur during early morning, or a St. Patrick's 
Day entertainment is conducted in the evening, or 
there is a field meet on a midsummer Saturday after- 
noon, he is on hand to film anything worthwhile. 
Personal acquaintance with the superiors and chaplain 
assure him of their hearty cooperation and sympathetic 
response to his efforts, consequently deep peace of 
mind assures him of optimum results through ability 
to concentrate better on making satisfactory pictures. 
There is no great difficulty for him to return to the 
scene of operation when an occasional slide proves 
unsatisfactory—and even the best of cameramen come 
up with a “dud” now and then—for a retake, if that 
be possible. 



















Make Extra "Shots" 






A wise plan is take more than one shot of some im- 
portant scenes which cannot be retaken, or of those 
which required elaborate preparation. If the bishop or 
archbishop comes to offer Solemn Pontifical Mass, to 
bless a new shrine, or for some other special event, 
slides made of the action must be right the first time. 
When such historic occasions require chapel flash shots, 
His Excellency’s permission to make them is first 
requested. It is usually granted but the photographer 
is expected to be reasonable. Follow the example of 
official professionals who know what to take and when 
to retire. For public events which attract very impor- 
tant persons and large audiences to auditoriums, ban- 
quet halls or outside sites, the ubiquitous cameraman 
is taken for granted and works unmolested. Most celeb- 
rities are quite gracious in posing for pictures or 
allowing candid shots by any considerate photographer 
who customarily observes the rules of politeness. Small 
fry might like to “throw their weight around,” but 
truly great personages are quite condescending and 
will understandingly “hold it” for “just one more.” 













































Adequately Equipped 


This paper's limitations preclude technical discus- 
sions of photographic equipment and films, or of offer- 
ing suggestions for taking pictures. It has been assumed 
all along that an experienced photographer adequately 
equipped and who knows most of the tricks of the trade 
isavailable to the school or religious community which 
plans to make its own color set; perhaps may even be 
amember of the community or school faculty. Profes- 
sional studios will certainly offer superior craftsman- 
ship. They are entitled to remuneration commensurate 
with rich experience and valuable equipment brought 
to the job and results obtained from the combination. 
But many schools lack funds for such a job. This 
should prove no detriment if someone among the com- 
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munity or school personnel is available who can use, 
or very easily learn to use, a moderately p.iced camera 
and its accessories. lf such a person be not available, 
there might be within call a talented advanced ama- 
teur who would gladly assist with such a project. 

Is it overoptimistic to hope that future audio-visual 
aids courses will include instruction on how to use 
slide cameras as well as discussions of ideas and photo- 
graphs generally as major visual aids? Perhaps one 
requirement will be to shoot one roll of color film as a 
small set of slides as an assignment. The set would 
include specimens of natural and artificial lighting, fast 
and slow exposures, inside and outside scenes. 

Were a photographic talent inventory taken of 
proficient amateurs with a record of outstanding pub- 
lished pictures, the names of many priests, and Sisters 
would appear in the first quintile. Perhaps many 
readers of this article have seen the superb photog- 
raphy of Fathers V. J. Veilleux, W. F., whose African 
mission pictures at the White Feathers’ Vistarama ex- 
hibit were so outstanding: Francis P. Dineen, S.]., 
Woodstock College, producer of exquisite color pic- 
tures of the Mass; Patrick O’Donnell’s Glenmary’s 
Challenge, human interest shots which almost talk; 
Augustus O. Reitan, C.S.Sp., whose views have done 
so much to enliven the pages of his Holy Childhood 
Annals; Brother U. Alfred provincial, Christian Bro- 
thers San Francisco province, sponsor of that province’s 
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illustrated vocational magazine, Contact; and Mary- 
knoll Sister M. Chaminade, co-author of Crusade, The 
Story of the Bible, to mention only a few. There are 
others expert in highly specialized types of photo- 
graphic work required in hospitals, laboratories, ob- 
servatories, on explorations, etc. Our present discussion 
excludes this phase of practical photography which 
requires special training and unusual skill with com- 
plex and costly equipment. 


Conclusion 


It is difficult to evaluate whatever good the slide 
sets have achieved vocationally and otherwise, but re- 
ports from the field, at home and abroad, are suffi- 
ciently encouraging to conclude that time and expense 
put into the project were not spent in vain. From some 
of the projection transparencies, a set of twenty 5x7 
exhibit color prints has been made which briefly sum- 
marizes the novitiate story. The pictures are mounted 
in four neatly labeled panels and are still in service 
after several years’ use. A sheet of clear plastic protec- 
tive covering prevents finger marking, dust stains, 


High School “Cats” 


(Continued from page 139) 


St. Martin’s Abbey Chapel, and proceeded to startle 
everyone—monks and students—with the enthusiasm 
and sincerity of their sung-prayer. 


Response 


There were visitors that morning. They went away 
awed. A tape recording was made of the whole affair, 
and a neighboring Benedictine Abbey heard the tape, 
sent enthusiastic comments, and started hinting to 
students in its own high school about what the “cats” 
at St. Martin’s had done. Diocesan papers expressed 
interest, magazines said their pages were open for 
stories. A tape was made for radio transmission, and 
in the weeks that followed, people in Olympia, Wash- 
ington (where St. Martin’s is located) and Seattle 
and Tacoma and Port Angeles, all heard the Gregorian 
Schola of St. Martin’s High. And there was a concert 
given, a Gregorian concert, for a group of musicians in 
the Olympia area. All this, mind you, was the work of 
teenagers—members of a much maligned generation. 


The Future 


And the future? Well, the “cats” are happy, but 
not cocky about their success. Right after the Mass 
three of them, the “Prior,” “Sub-Prior,” and “Master 
of Novices,” went out to play for a teenage dance, 
swinging from Gregorian to rock and roll with no 


and premature depreciation. The set has been used jp 
public exhibitions but its principal purpose is to sup. 
plement the slide set and remain on view as a reminder 
after the slides have been projected. 

From other color slides, black and white negatives 
have been made to produce standard prints for public. 
ity and bulletin board use, but the changeover js 
slow and expensive. A press camera is now used for 
album and newspaper photographs. Its 4x5 negatives 
yield contact prints sufficiently large for engravings 
and “blows up” of any desired size that bring out 
detail sharply and clearly. Portraits on the larger size 
may be retouched more conveniently when this js 
desired. 

It is fondly hoped that some honor and glory has 
accrued to the good God through use of these voca- 
tional aids. Those engaged in Operation Photography 
will have felt amply rewarded if a single aspirant to 
their way of life acknowledges that the slides and pic. 
tures he viewed back home were at least a contributing 
factor in his decision to leave the world and follow 
Christ as a religious educator. 


trouble at all. They like both, each in its proper place, 
And they really like Gregorian now too—as perfect 
music for God’s house. Then plans were laid for their 
next appearance. They are now hard at work prepar- 
ing to sing the Propers for the Feast of the Ascension, 
Baccalaureate Day at St. Martin’s. Then, when those 
of them who are not seniors, return next Fall, the 
Schola will pick up again and face a year in which 
they plan to take over from the monks once every 
month. Candidates are presenting themselves for 
membership. The “Master of Novices” has his hands 
full scrutinizing these “vocations.” Membership will 
be restricted, and members will be admitted only by 
majority vote of the Chapter; for the future is too im- 
portant, says the teenage “Master,” to permit any 
“lugs” to get into the outfit and so spoil it. 

Such is the story of the genesis of St. Martin’ 
Schola. In some ways it seems unfortunate that it got 
started so late in the year. Then again, perhaps it took 
a year of more active and intensive participation in the 
Mass for this idea to grow. The grace of God worked 
slowly. It is all just one more proof, though, of the only 
contention that, given the chance, the laity—the young 
laity especially—will gladly and heartily take their 
rightful part in God’s worship. These boys are not 
seminarians. They are laymen, and, so far as they 
know, intend to remain such. They are very real, very 
down to earth, very much modern teenagers. But they 
love God, even though they do not talk about that 
much. They prefer to show it in action. That is what 
brought their Schola into being! 
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CAVE Presents... 


MIRACLE in the Classroom 


By John E. Braslin, Director of Curriculum Materials, Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. 


Five YEARS AGO Mr. Bryan Foy produced the motion 
picture, The Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima, for 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. This film was shown in 
theaters throughout the country. It was acclaimed for 
the authenticity and sincerity of its dramatization of 
the Blessed Virgin’s apparition to the three children in 
the little mountain village of Portugal. Now, through 
special permission of Warner Bros. Pictures and the 
cooperation of the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators 
Association (CAVE) with Teaching Film Custodians, 
Inc. (TFC), a 20-minute classroom excerpt of the 
feature-length film has been made available for use in 
Catholic schools. (The full length one hour and forty 
minute feature is released on 16 mm. film by Warner 
Bros. through Films Incorporated. ) 

The classroom excerpt of The Miracle of Our Lady 
of Fatima is a 16 mm. sound motion picture prepared 
by the staff of TFC with the advice and assistance of 
the Reverend Michael F. Mullen, C.M., vice president 
of CAVE, and colleagues of Father Mullen at St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn. Father Mullen also collaborated 
in preparing the accompanying teaching guide to the 
classroom excerpt. An evaluation is to be made by 
the New York CAVE committee under the chairman- 
ship of Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., of Mercy Junior 
College at Tarrytown, N. Y.' 


Basis of Film 


The film is based upon the memoirs of Sister Mary 
Lucy of the Dolors, the sole survivor of the three 
children to whom the Blessed Virgin appeared at 
Fatima. It presents a genuine and moving reenact- 
ment of the appearances of Our Lady of the Rosary 
and her messages to the world through Sister Mary 
Lucy and her cousins, Jacinta and Francisco Marto. 
All of the events in the picture and much of the 
dialogue—in particular, the messages of the Blessed 
Virgin—are presented exactly as Sister Mary Lucy 
recorded them for the Most Reverend Dom Jose 
Alves Correia da Silva, Bishop of Leiria, Portugal. 
The excerpt contains all the essential material related 
to the apparitions of the Virgin; only the incidental 
story line used in the full-length feature is omitted. 


Cooperative Program 


The preparation of this 20 minute classroom film 
marks the beginning of a cooperative program in- 
augurated this year by CAVE and TFC to provide 


_ ' This will appear with other film evaluations in the November 
issue. CAVE’s regular evaluation pages are replaced in this 
October issue by the present article, “Miracle in the Classroom,” 
and will resume in November. 
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more effective audio-visual materials for Catholic 
education. In addition to evaluating available films and 
filmstrips on religious education, another major aspect 
of the CAVE program is its cooperation with producers 
of audio-visual aids in the preparation of other ap- 
proved materials for the parochial school curricula. 
Referring to the newly inaugurated project with 
TFC, Father Mullen stated: “CAVE anticipates great 
advantages to Catholic education resulting from its 
cooperation with the theatrical motion picture indus- 
try through TFC. The classroom excerpt of The 
Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima is one of the fine 
examples of the work Hollywood is capable of pro- 
ducing, and Warner Bros. Pictures is to be com- 
mended for its permission to use the excerpt of this 
film in Catholic schools.” Mr. Stanley McIntosh, Ex- 
ecutive Director of TFC and Director of Educational 
and Community Services of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, commented: “We welcome the 
opportunity to work with CAVE in the development 
and furtherance of methods of instruction through the 


motion picture medium in the Catholic schools of 
America.” 


An Educational Services Organization 


Teaching Film Custodians, Inc. is a non-profit, 
educational service organization of the theatrical mo- 
tion picture industry. It is sponsored by the member 
companies of the Motion Picture Association of 
America, Inc., Eric Johnston, President: Allied Artist 
Pictures Corporation, Columbia Pictures Corporation, 
Educational Pictures Corporation, Loew’s Incorpo- 


A scene from the classroom version of the film. 
Photograph courtesy of Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc., 
producers of the full-length feature: 

The Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima. 








rated (MGM), Paramount Pictures Corporation, RKO- 
Radio Pictures (a division of Teleradio Pictures, Inc.), 
Republic Pictures Corporation, Twentieth Century- 
Fox Film Corporation, Universal Pictures Company, 
Inc., and Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 

Organized in 1939, TFC makes available for school 
use selected short subjects and excerpts from feature 
motion pictures produced by participating member 
companies of MPAA. The selections are based upon the 
advice and recommendations of educators. The TFC 
program is carried on without profit to the produce s 
or to the educational agencies cooperating in the im- 
plementation of this service. Films selected and pre- 
pared for school use are licensed by TFC only to 
schools and colleges for long-term rentals at fees 
to cover costs of preparation and distribution. 


Research and Experimentation 


To date TFC has distributed more than 50,000 
reels of films to motion picture libraries serving schools 
in all parts of the country. It has also contributed to 
research and experimentation in such projects as edu- 
cational film production techniques, testing programs 
in audio-visual methods of instruction and new types 
of classroom motion pictures. Among the projects to 
which TFC has contributed are: The Motion Picture 
Research Project, Yale University; the Commission on 
Motion Pictures, American Council on Education; and 
the Curriculum Enrichment Program in Rural High 
Schools, Nebraska State Department of Education. 

The policies of TFC are controlled by a board of 
directors comprised of the following distinguished 
educators: Mark A. May, chairman, director, Institute 
of Human Relations, Yale University; Arthur $. Adams, 
president, American Council on Education; Frederick 
H. Bair, formerly of the New York State Dept. of 
Education; Stephen M. Corey, dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Royal B. Farnum, formerly 
executive director, Rhode Island School of Design; 
Willard E. Givens, formerly executive secretary, Na- 
tional Education Association; William Jansen, super- 
intendent of schools, New York City; Jay B. Nash, 
executive secretary, New York State Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; Roy E. 
Simpson, superintendent of public instruction, State 
of California; and A. L. Threlkeld, former superintend- 
ent of schools in Denver, Colorado and in Montclair, 





New Jersey. Kenneth W. Clark, vice president of 
the Motion Picture Association of America, represents 
participating member companies of the Association 
on the TFC board. 

The 20-minute excerpt of The Miracle of Our Lady 
of Fatima is now available to schools and colleges at 
rental fees of $60.00 for a three year period or $70.00 
for five years for black and white prints. Color prints 
will also be made available on a five year license basis 
at $190.00 and $150.00 for a three year period. Schools 
wishing to obtain prints for daily use may rent them 
from their nearest college film library at a nominal 
daily rental fee. Information concerning rental sources 
and availability of prints, as well as free copies of the 
teaching guide to the excerpt of The Miracle of Our 
Lady of Fatima, will be sent by TFC upon request. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Teaching Film Cus- 
tcedians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y, 


Our Religious 


(Continued from page 126) 


May we here add something from Sister M. Julie's 
translation of the Letter of St. Ignatius of Loyola on 
the virtue of obedience. “Our de-Christianized civiliza- 
tion is calling for a necessary reaction to restore the 
respect due to certain human values repudiated by 
naturalism. By exalting the cult of obedience, the Let- 
ter of St. Ignatius pays homage to some Christian reali- 
ties that the Church cannot allow to remain unknown. 
The spirit of independence that flows from the self- 
seeking pragmatism of our contemporaries causes, as 
Pius XII has affirmed, the most formal detriment to 
the full flowering of religious vocations. 

“The Letter of St. Ignatius puts before our eyes the 
true conception of Christian perfection. The essential 
place that obedience occupies in Christian perfection 
does not require any mutilation of the true personality. 
Indeed, it rather engages our spiritual faculties to 
bring to realization with the help of grace a super- 
natural ideal which ennobles them by subjecting them 
to faith. The abnegation demanded by this vital act 
that surpasses nature excludes neither the free gift of 
the will nor the approbation of the judgment. Religious 
obedience is in every respect opposed to a passive 
automatism.” 











Lay Advisory Committees 
(Continued from page 160) 

pointed or elected to existing com- 
mittees were not regularly consulted 
on school related problems. Only 
twelve administrators (59 per cent) 
indicated that they consulted the 
Lay Advisory Committee members 
individually on any problem. Eight 
administrators answered that they 
did not consult the Lay Advisory 


Committee members individually. 
One administrator did not reply to 
the question. If the value of the Lay 
Advisory Committee is contained 
in the experience and interest they 
bring to the situation and in their 
professional skill and training, the 
evidence would indicate that these 
assets are infrequently employed 
for the betterment of the school. 
The apparent reluctance of school 


administrators to avail themselves 
of professional assistance may ac- 
count for the limited progress some 
schools demonstrated in the various 
phases of business administration 
evaluated in this study. 

The Lay Advisory Committee 
represents a new approach to secur- 
ing increased professional advice 
and direction in the management of 

(Continued on page 184) 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 169) 


and breadth. Assuming that junior 
high school art is a cultural termi- 
nal for most pupils, Mr. Reed has 
given a tone of finality to his sub- 
ject matter that might not otherwise 
be justified. He is not primarily 
concerned with producing artists 
but his program allows for the prob- 
ability that some such may emerge 
from it. He treats art education as 
reasonable work for normal healthy 





Rev. Method C. Billy, O.F.M. 
Conv., Professor of Sacred Liturgy 
for many years at St. Anthony-on- 
Hudson, the Conventual Francis- 
can Major Seminary at Rensselaer, 
N. Y. Father Billy is a competent 
authority on the Mass: its prayers 
and actions. He has complemented 
the work of his brother Franciscans 
at Padua, the compilers of the St. 
Anthony Sunday Missal, by trans- 
lating it into modern, reverent Eng- 
lish. 


Besides the Masses for every 


Sunday of the year and those of 
the more solemn feastdays of the 
Church, this missal also has the 
Mass and novena to St. Anthony, 
the Wonderworker. Also included 
in this pocket size missal is an as- 
sortment of prayers and devotions 
(daily prayers, Communion 
prayers, Stations of the Cross, the 
Rosary, etc.) to help the faithful to 
live more fully the life of prayer. 
St. Anthony Sunday Missal con- 
tains the new liturgical changes of 
the Church which became effective 






















children—not as therapy for psy- je ai 
chiatric problems. 

Besides the expected discussion 
of equipment and supplies there are 
chapters on public relations, evalua- 
tion, and visual aids useful to any 
teacher. 

The obvious worth of the book 
is enhanced by an_ experience 
record in a wide range of profes- 
sional competence. Mr. Reed, at 
present associate Art Supervisor of 
New York State, is one of the bril- 
liant younger leaders in American 
education. 

SIsTER EstHER Newport, S.P. 
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1957 EDITION! CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


(Writing Textbooks) 





Newly revised and improved with new 
illustrations, script copy, etc. Copyright 
1957. Series of nonconsumable books 
with grade level appeal. Book 3A is 
designed to cover transition from manu- 
script to cursive in any grade. Order 
Books 1 to 8 if cursive only is taught; 
Book 3A and upper grade books if cursive 
is taught after manuscript. 25¢ each 


(20¢ in quantities of 30 or more) 


Art Dept., St. Mary-of-the-Woods Col- 
lege, Indiana 
















The Saint Anthony Sunday Missal 
(Notre Dame Publishing Co., 
New York, 1957; pages 392; 
available in two bindings). 


In his encyclical letter Mediator 
Dei (On the Sacred Liturgy), our 
Holy Father Pope Pius XII stressed 
the importance of the faithful’s par- 
ticipation in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass: 
























It is therefore desirable, Vener- 
able Brethren, that all the faith- 
ful should be aware, that to par- 
ticipate in the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice is their chief duty and su- 
preme dignity, and this not in an 
inert and negligent fashion, giv- 
ing way to distractions and day- 
dreaming, but with such earnest- 
ness and concentration that they 
may be as closely united as pos- 
sible with the High Priest, ac- 
cording to the Apostle: “Let this 
mind be in you which was also 
in Christ Jesus’ (Phil. 2.5). 


St. Anthony Sunday Missal is pre- 
sented to the faithful to help them 
do just this. This missal is printed 
and compiled by the Conventual 
Franciscan Fathers at St. Anthony’s 
Basilica in Padua. It has been 
translated into English by the Very 


MY FIRST WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 
Entirely new optional consumable workbook 
for manuscript writing for first graders, designed 


to accompany the teacher’s manual described 
at right. Copyright 1956. 35¢ each 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING THE EASY WAY 
(Teacher's Manual) 

New improved 1956 revision. Gives the 

beginner the adventege of starting out with the 

correct procedure and makes manuscript writing 


a pleasure for both pupil and teacher. $1.35 
each 


MY SECOND WRITING BOOK 
(Workbook) 


New, revised consumable workbook for 
second graders to accompany the teacher's 
manual described at right. Copyright 1957. 
44¢ each 


PALMER 
METHOD 


Fountain 
Pen 


Teacher's Manual FREE with individual orders 
of 20 or more workbooks described at left. 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD CARDS 


Set of 15 cards contains all the capitals, small 
letters and numerals. 
blackboard border. 
inches. In 
white on black or green. 


Excellent as permanent 
Cars are 18!/2 x 17 
menuscript or cursive. Colors: 
$1.15 each 


75¢ each 

in orders of 
one dozen or more 
Attractive pens in assorted colors with medium, 
fine or extra fine replaceable points. ..a valu- 


able aid to better penmanship. (95¢ in orders of 5 or more sets) 
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Rayon Gabardine 
Jumpers 
GRADE SCHOOL SIZE 
*4” 
HIGH SCHOOL SIZE 
‘5 
SCHOOL EMBLEM INCLUDED 


OTHER STYLES & FABRICS 
ALSO AVAILABLE 


©@ WRITE FOR SAMPLES TODAY! 


© WE STOCK A FULL LINE OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES | 


ASK FOR OUR LATEST PRICE LIST 


WEATHERCRAFT COMPANY 
3 EAST 14th ST. @ NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


OUTSTANDING 16mm SOUND FILMS! 


A FEW CHOICE TITLES NOW AVAILABLE 


“Little World of Den Camillo’’ 
“Don Bosco, Apostle of Youth’’ 
“Story of Christopher Columbus’’ 
“Adventures of Tom Sawyer’’ 
“The Mozart Story’’ 
“The Secret Conclave’’ [Pope Pius X] 


Send for complete catalog of 
Catholic and Recreational films. 


WAVERLY FILMS 
5707 SO. CHRISTIANA AVE.—CHICAGO 29, ILL 
—Dependable Service Since 1930— 








— 








Stephen Lane Folger, Inc. 
Est, 1892 


Rings, Pins, Medals for COLLEGES, 
SCHOOLS and HOSPITALS 
JEWELERS 


180 Broadway New York 38 
Send for our free folder 





Lay Advisory Committees 
(Continued from page 182) 
the Catholic secondary school. Can 
any pastor or principal, can you, 
afford to overlook this important 





means of communication, public | 


relations, 
ance? 


and specialized assist- 


‘ Robert J. Maher, Policies, Regulations, 


Procedures to Assist the Secondary 
Schools, op. cit., p. 18. 
> William E. McManus, “Financin 


Catholic Education,” Catholic Schoo 
ay LI (April 1951), 140. 


Pewter Leo V. Ryan, C.S.V., “A 
National Study of Business Management 
in Central Catholic High Schools” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Saint Louis 
University, Saint Louis, Missouri, 1958). 


Book Reviews 


(Continued from preceding page ) 
January 1, 1956, concerning the 
Passion of Our Lord on Palm Sun- 
day and also the Prefaces for dif- 
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ferent holydays. Printed in large 
bold black type, the St. Anthony 
Sunday Missal is easy to read. The 
rubrics of the Mass are printed in 
red, as in the Latin missal used at 
the altar. An attractive Franciscan 
artistic touch is added in the ex- 
pressive line-drawing illustrations 
cleverly intertwined with the ini- 





tial capitals of the Introit of each 
Mass. These little sketches succeed 
admirably in capturing the leading 
theme of the Gospels of the Sun- 
days and the Feasts. Altogether, as 
attractive and convenient a pocket- 
missal as one may hope to find, it 
deserves a hearty welcome and a 
wide distribution. 

Rev. Owen BENNETT, O.F.M.Cony, 
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